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WHAT   FARMERS    SAY 

OF  THEIR 
PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 

IN   THE 

CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST. 


The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  place  before  the  public 
an  array  of  facts,  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as 
possible,  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Canadian  ^orth-West  for  intending  settlers  and 
oej[)italists. 

When  a  man  contemplates  •seeking  a  new  home  in  & 
strange  country,  he  is,  in  most  cases,  induced  to  do  so  from 
a  desire  to  better  his  condition,  or,  if  he  has  a  family,  ta 
j^rovide  for  the  future  welfare  of  those  dependent  upon 
him  ;  it  therefore  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  him  ta 
decide  upon  the  most  suitable  place  to  which  to  move,  and 
he  ought  to  weigh  well  all  the  disadvantages,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  a  new  country,  ere  he  commits  himself  ta 
the  grave  responsibility  of  making  a  selection  in  its  favour* 

He  will  more  than  probably  be  furnished  with  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  certaixk 
new  lands  over  others.  He  will  read  glowing  accounts  oS" 
their  beauties,  resources  and  advantages,  and  wiD  m'^re? 
than  likely  be  charmed  by  the  pen  pictures  presented 
before  his  mind,  as  he  reads  the  well-depicted  scenes  of 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  far-off  land.  He  musi, 
however,  while  reading  these  glowing  descriptions., 
remember  that  they  are  frequently  written  by  men 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  countries 
described,  and  disposing  of  the  lands  ;  who  have,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  place  everything  in  the  brightest  colours 
before  their   readers.    The  writers,  moreover,  ara  seldom 


men  of  practical  experience,  and  although  gifted  with  skill 
in  writing,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  farmer.  Pamphleteers,  moreover,  who  are 
employed  to  write  up  lands,  are  too  apt  to  be  unscrr-pulous 
in  their  efforts  to  please  the  men  who  engage  them,  and  too 
often  either  misstate  matters  or  conceal  defects,  so  as  to 
entice  immigrants,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  few  out  of 
their  many  dupes. 

"We  are  prompted  to  give  this  warning  to  intending 
emigrants  because  we  know  that  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
are  inundated  at  the  present  time  with  pamphlets,  which 
in  too  many  cases  are  not  reliable. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  endeavour  to  give 
as  clear  and  straightforw^ard  a  description  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Canadian  North-West  as  possible,  and  to  support  the 
same  by  the  statements  of  farmers  who  have  settled  in  the 
country,  who  know  from  experience  of  what  they  speak, 
and  who  can  have  no  object  in  trying  to  deceive  others. 

One  naturally  desires  first  to  obtain  a  general  outline  of 
a  country  ere  he  proceeds  to  examine  into  its  details  ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  Canadian 
North-West  as  it  is  to-day. 

Lying  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  an 
immense  area  of  fertile  land  which  for  many  years  was 
regarded  as  only  fit  for  the  trapper  and  hunter,  but  which 
now  is  known  as  a  country  teeming  with  richness,  and 
possessing  a  soil  and  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  grain,  and  raising  of  stock. 

This  valuable  tract  of  country,  which  commences  at  Red 
River  and  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  containing  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated  betw^een  two  and  three  millions  of 
square  miles  oi  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  is  the  portion  of  the  Canadian  North-West  to 
which  we  purpose  confining  our  remarks. 

The  entrance  to  this  great  country  is  through  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  w  hich  within  the  last  few  years  has 
become  well  settled  by  a  very  superior  class  of  farmers. 

The  •'  fertile  belt"  is  principally  prairie  land,  some  of  it 
being  level,  while  other  portions  are  rolling,  or  undulating, 
with  clumps  of  wood,  and  lines  ol  forest  here  and  there. 


It  abounds  with  lakes,  lakelets  and  running  streams,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  scenery  in  many  parts  has 
been  described  as  rivalling  the  finest  park  scenery  in 
England. 

Throughout  this  splendid  country  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  already  been  completed  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thus  opening  it  for  settlement, 
and  placing  its  farmers  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Eastern  markets.  From  this  time,  therefore,  immigrants  in 
the  North- West  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  very  far  in  advance 
ol  the  railway,  but  should  they  desire  to  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  tine  locations,  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
guide  and  assist  them  in  their  journey,  a  fact  which  we  will 
more  clearly  demonstrate  later  on. 

Professor  1  c  n,  who  during  the  past  year  has  carefully 
explored  a  large  portion  of  the  country  in  the  Souris  and 
Qu'Appelle  districts,  has  stated  that  there  are  fifty  million 
acres  of  land  in  that  locality,  not  only  fertile  but  also 
presenting  a  most  inviting  field  lor  immigration.  Many 
parts  are  described  as  "  rolling  prairie  with  good  clay  soil," 
level  plain  with  dark  rich  loam,  and  clumps  of  woods,  and 
lakes  and  streams  are  said  to  abound. 

The  land  in  Manitoba  has  frequently  been  described 
as  very  rich,  a  black  loam  from  2  to  4  feet  deep  ;  and  now 
we  find  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Assiuiboine  as  being 
o^  similar  character  In  a  north-easterly  direction  the 
country  is  very  fertile,  often  exceedingly  beautiful, 
interspersed  with  forests  and  clumps  of  wood,  and  in  some 
spots  with  marshes  covered  with  luxuriant  and  nutritious 
grasses,  the  prairie  abounding  in  lakelets  or  ponds,  with 
wild  fowl  very  plentiful.  Westward  of  the  Assiniboine 
the  same  description  of  fertile  country,  interspersed  with 
woods  and  abundantly  watered  by  ponds  and  streams, 
extends  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  and  beyond  the 
great  and  little  Touchwood  Hills. 

Professor  Hind,  in  speaking  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  says  : — "  We 
"  reached  the  summit  plateau,  and  then  passed  through  a 
*'  very  beautiful  undulating  country,  diversil/.ed  by  many 


"  picturesque  lakes  and  aspen  groves,  possessing  land  of  the 
"  best  quality  and  covered  with  most  luxuriant  herbage. 
"  From  a  small  hill  I  counted  forty-seven  lakes,  and  so  ricb 
"  and  abundant  is  the  vegetation  that  the  horses  remain  im 
"  the  open  glades  all  winter,  and  always  find  plenty  of 
"  forage  to  keep  them  in  good  condition." 

A  fine  country,  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes,  annually 
replenished  by  summer  rains,  extends  from  Touchwooa 
Hills  due  East  to  Riding  Mountains,  a  distance  of  upwards- 
of  two  hundred  miles.  North  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  th& 
fertile  plateau,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  forest  in 
its  northern  and  western  parts,  extends  from  the  Duck. 
Mountains  westward  to  the  Saskatchewan,  ivro  hundred' 
and  twenty  miles;  and  beyond,  up  the  valley  of  th» 
North  Branch,  four  hundred  miles  further 

The  north  and  south  branches  of  the  River  Saskatchewan 
..ave  their  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  a*^ 
distance  of  five  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  eastward  they  meet 
at  what  is  called  "the  Forks.*'  Tne  North  Branch  diverges,, 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  North-east* 
ward,  and  the  South  Branch,  or  Bow  River,  South-eastward ^ 
till  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  eastward,  they  attain 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  from  each  other. 

The  total  length  of  the  Saskatchewan,  taking  the  North 
Branch  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  a 
thousand  and  fifty-four  and-a-half  miles.  From  "the  Forks,'*^ 
where  the  two  branches  meet,  the  country  to  the  South- 
eastward is  mixed  woodland  and  praine,  the  soil  with 
slight  exceptions  being  a  rich  black  mould.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  valleys  the  grass  is  long  and  luxuriant,  affording  fine 
pasturage,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  gently 
undulating  and  highly  favourable  for  agriculture,  the  soil 
being  deep  and  uniformly  rich,  rivalling  the  low  prairies 
of  Red  River  and  Assiniboine. 

This  tract  of  country  extends  South-easterly  through  the 
wooded  region  of  Root  River  to  the  Assiniboine,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  theSouris,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  fertile  prairie,  interspersed  with  woodlands.  The 
Root  River  rises  about  sixty  miles  South-west  from  "  the 
Forks,"  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Saskatchewan,  about  thirty 
to  forty  miles  South,  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles*. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  three  million  or  more 
acres  of  land  of  the  first  quality  lying  between  the  Root 
and  Saskatchewan  rivers. 

For  about  a  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  South-westward 
of  "the  Forks"  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  country  is  described 
as  having  a  rich  soil  with  abundant  woods,  in  clumps  and 
groves ;  but  after  passing  that  distance  it  gradually  assumes 
the  character  of  treeless  prairie.  At  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  "the  Forks'*  on  the  South 
Branch,  the  elbow  is  reached,  and  although  the  country 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
especially  to  the  southward,  has  been  described  as  of 
inferior  character,  there  are  large  exceptions  to  be  found 
— The  Cypress  Hills  for  instance,  which  are  described  by 
Palliser  as  covered  with  fine  timber,  abounding  in  excellent 
^rass  and  well  watered. 

Along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  northward  to 
where  the  Athabasca  takes  its  rise,  the  country  is  partially 
wooded,  and  has  innumerable  clumps  of  poplar  and  willow. 
Fine  streams  run  through  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
which  are  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  vetches 
and  nutritious  grasses.  There  are  fine  prairie  bottoms  and 
others  covered  with  scrub  and  willow,  and  in  some  parts 
there  is  an  abundance  of  woods  of  spruce,  poplar  and  aspen, 
sufficient  to  afford  shelter  for  cattle  in  winter.  In  winter 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  less 
encumbered  with  snow  than  much  of  the  prairie  country, 
and  the  grasses  are  of  a  finer  and  more  nutritious  nature 
than  those  found  on  the  plains,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  clumps  and  ridges  of  wood,  the  numerous  valleys  and 
clear  running  streams,  makes  this  part  of  the  Canadian 
North-West  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  raising  of  immense 
herds  of  cattle. 

The  North  Branch,  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
up  from  "the  Forks,"  and  the  Battle  River  which  enters  the 
Saskatchewan  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  branches  for  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  traverse  a  rich  prairie  country, 
more  or  less  interspersed  with  woods. 

This  immense  area  of  country  may  be  termed  the  garden 
of  the  North- West,  and  at  one  part  has  a  breadth  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles,  at  another  a  hundred,  and  in  other 
parts  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles. 

It  commences  at  "  the  Forks"  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
follows  the  North  Branch  until  within  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  it 
ceases,  and  a  thick,  wooded  country  cctoimences.  It  follows 
the  Battle  River,  which  drains  a  large  part  of  the  country 
between  the  North  and  South  Branches,  and  then  takes  the 
course  of  the  Red  Deer  River  to  the  South,  until  merged  in 
the  fertile  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Branch. 

The  climate  of  this  great  fertile  country  is  decidedly 
mild  r  than  that  of  Red  River,  and  the  character  more 
uniform  than  any  other  portion  of  the  North- West.       ^^j^ 

Taking  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Athabasca  River 
for  over  one  hundred  and  hfty  miles,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  country  of  varied  character,  possessing  woods  of  birch, 
aspen,  pine  and  poplar,  and  a  soil  of  rich  black  mould. 
The  total  length  of  the  Athabasca  is  nine  hundred  miles, 
but  until  more  fully  explored  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  this  vast  region  is  fit  for  settlement. 

The  climate  along  the  greatest  portion  Jof  the  route  to 
Lake  Athabasca  is  very  pleasant,  the  Spring  being  about  as 
early  as  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  the  Athabasca, 
district  and  along  the  Pembina  River,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
great  fields  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  only  waiting  to  be 
developed.  In  some  parts  these  immense  beds  of  coal  are 
to  be  seen  eight  feet  thick  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  in  the  Athabasca  district ;  and, 
in  addition,  gold  has  also  been  discovered,  with  every 
indication  of  large  deposits. 

From  explorations  already  made,' however,  coal  has  been 
found  in  several  localities  in  closer^proximity  to  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  than  Athabasca.  For  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Saskatchewan  country  above 
Edmonton,  and  a  little  below,  coal  prevails  with  little 
interruption,  and  is  to  be  sen  in  beds  of  considerable  thick- 
ness on  the  river  banks.  In  the  Souris  country^  lignite 
coal  exists  in  large  quantities. 
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Tnie  coal  is  found  over  a  very  large  extent  of  territory- 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  If  a  line  is  drawn  on  the 
International  boundary  for  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extended  due  north  a  thousand 
milcM,  the  whole  of  that  immense  territory  will  be  found  to 
be  u  coal  field.  The  supply  of  coal  fuel,  therefore,  in  the 
Canadian  North- West,  is  practically  illimitable. 

We  now  come  to  the  Peace  River  district,  which  has 
become  noted  already  for  its  delightful  climate,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  its  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses.  The 
land  is  very  rich  and  interspersed  with  wood  and  prairie ; 
the  scenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  fact  that  the  wild  animals 
of  the  plains  thrive  better  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
North- West,  proves  without  a  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  great  stock-raising  country.  Rough  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  area  of  land,  with  soil  suited  to 
agriculture ;  but  until  the  whole  district  has  been  thorough- 
ly explored  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  there  really 
is  in  the  Peace  River  country.  Over  50,000,000  acres,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  pronounced  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  soil. 

A  cause  of  the  exceptionally  favourable  climate  of  the 
Peace  River  district  and  also  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prevalence  of  warm  westerly  winds  from  the 
Pacific ;  and  in  addition  to  the  favourable  climatic  condi- 
tions indicated  by  the  thermometer,  the  length  of  the  day  in 
summer  in  the  higher  northern  latitudes,  favours  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation,  and  takes  the  place  to 
a  certain  extent  of  heat  in  this  respect. 

Our  space  necessarily  prevents  us  from  giving  more  than 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  vast  fertile  fields  of  the  Canadian 
North- West,  as  a  full  and  complete  description  of  them 
would  fill  volumes ;  but  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  ere  they 
will  be  better  known,  when,  teeming  with  happy  and  con- 
tented people,  they  will  be  pouring  forth  the  golden  grain 
by  means  of  the  numerous  railways  at  present  projected  for 
speedy  construction.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as 
already  stated,  is  completed  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  length  of  branches  and  main  line,  will  be  3,018  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  great  work  will  be  completed  within. 
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two  years,  that  is,  before  the  close  of  1886.  On  the  "West- 
ern Division,  the  gap  to  be  completed  to  make  through  con- 
nection to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  less  than  300  miles,  and  the 
gap  to  be  completed  in  the  Lake  Superior  section  is  480 
miles.  A  line  of  steel  steamers  from  Lake  Huron  to  Thun- 
der Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  will  complete  the  through  con- 
nection between  the  western  prairies  and  the  old  provinces 
during  the  present  summer  (1884).  The  Canadian  Pacifio 
Railway  will  constitute  an  independent  Trunk  line  from; 
ocean  to  ocean  across  the  continent,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
estimated  time  that  will  be  taken  by  the  express  trains  on 
this  railway,  from  Montreal  via  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  90  hours.  Millions  of  acres  of  fine  land  are  already 
thrown  open  for  settlement  in  close  proximity  to  the  Rail- 
way, which  now  brings  the  new  settlers  in  commauicatioa> 
with  the  Eastern  grain  markets. 

Besides  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  many  other  line» 
are  projected,  and  some  others  built.  Among  which  may  be- 
mentioned  the  South- wet  tern,  running  from  Winnipeg 
south-westerly,  about  120  miles  to  Manitoba  City,  near  the 
Pembina  Mountains.  Hudson's  Bay  is  to  be  connected 
with  Winnipeg  by  rail  and  water  communication.  Charters- 
for  no  less  than  four  great  lines  to  tap  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict have  been  already  granted ;  and  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers  are  to  have  a  numerous  fleet  of  steamers 
navigating  their  wate^j. 

.  It  is  quite  evident,  moreover,  that  the  rapid  completion 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  induce  the  immediate 
construction  of  branch  lines,  tapping  the  fertile  plans  in 
every  direction. 

The  climate  of  the  fertile  belt  which  we  have  described 
is  in  the  highest  degree  healthy  and  suitable  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  prasses,  the  cereals,  and  the  stock  raising  of 
the  Temperate  Zones.  It  is,  above  all  things,  the  wheat 
growing  region  of  the  Continent  of  America,  having  sufii* 
cient  area  to  be  the  granary  of  the  world.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  become,  during  the  next  ten  years,  the  great 
wheat  exporting  portion  of  the  Continent  of  North  America. 
The  climato  of  this  region,  in  summer,  is  warm,  in  winter, 
decidedly  cold  ;  but  this  cold  is  not  felt  to  be  more  unplea- 
sant than  that  of  the  older  provinces  of  Canada,  and  parts  of 
tho  Eastern  United  States.     It  is  found,  moreover,  as  the 
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Rocky  Mountains  are  approached,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  McLeod,  that,  although  the  altitude  is  greater,  the  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  less  severe,  being  modified  by  warm 
winds  which  find  their  way  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There 
is  sufficient  rain-fall  over  the  whole  of  this  region  to  produce 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zones  to 
whida  we  have  referred. 

The  gateway  to  the  Canadian  North-"West  Territory  is 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Manitoba  has  a  regular 
form  of  representative  Government,  consisting  of  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  24  members,  with  the  administrative 
functions  vested  in  a  Lieut.-Governor  and  Council  of  five 
Cabinet  Ministers.  The  local  Ministers  are  responsible  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  holding  office  subject  to  its  con- 
fidence. The  Province  is  divided  into  26  Municipalities, 
each  having  its  properly  organized  Council,  one  of  whose 
principal  duties  is  to  see  that  the  roads  and  bridges  within 
the  district  are  kept  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair.  Law  and 
order  and  protection  to  life  and  property  are  thoroughly 
looked  after,  efficient  police  forces  and  a  numerous  staff  of 
constables  and  law  officers  being  employed  for  this  purpose 
under  the  control  of  an  Attorney-Greneral,  and  with  a  Chief 
J  ustice  and  two  Judges  to  administer  the  law.  Educational 
interests  on  the  separate  school  system  are  very  carefully 
attended  to,  there  being  as  many  as  102  Protestant  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  5,000  children,  and  27  Catholic 
schools  with  over  2,500  children.  An  university  and  three 
large  colleges  are  also  established,  besides  which .  there  are 
w^ell-conducted  ladies'  schools,  and  several  private  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  principal  business  centre 
in  Manitoba  is  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  situated  at  tho 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  which  has  a 
population  to-day  of  over  20,000  souls,  while  in  1870  it 
only  counted  216.  Winnipeg  is  well  laid  out  and  has  wide, 
.  mdsome  streets  and  broad  sidewalks  throuc:hout,  lined  on 
4!Ktch  side  with  elegant  brick  and  wooden  ouildings.  It 
oan  boast  of  whole  blocks  of  splendid  stores,  with  plate- 
^\a.88  windows — some  of  its  private  residences  cost  as  much 
as  150,000,  and  it  has  amongst  other  public  buildings  a  fine 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Post  Office  and  Land  Office,  all 
of  which  are  built  of  brick — in  fact  the  manufacture  of 
brick  is  now  so  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neigh  bour- 
liood  of  the  city  that  it  is  taking  altogether  the  place  of  wood 
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for  building  purposes.  Handsome  churches  adorn  the  city, 
as  also  splendid  Parliament  Buildings  and  a  G-overnor's  re- 
sidence. It  has  two  large  daily  newspapers,  club  houses, 
very  select  in  their  membership,  numerous  handsome  cabs, 
and  almost  every  feature  peculiar  to  older  cities.  Over  a 
dozen  steamers,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  ply  to  and  from 
the  levee ;  and  already  six  daily  passenger  railway  trains 
leave  the  city  for  different  points.  Its  situation  as  a  railway 
centre  is  already  assured,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  Winnipeg  will  become  a  very  large  and  prosperous 
city.  Manitoba  has  also  several  large  and  flourishing  towns^ 
within  its  limits,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Emerson/ 
and  West  Lynn,  on  the  International  Boundary  line ;  Morris,, 
on  the  Red  River ;  Selkirk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg ;  Portage- la-Prairie,  about  60  miles  above  Winnipeg,  on 
the  Assiniboine;  and  further  West,  Gladstone,  Brandon, 
Rapid  City,  Minnedosa  and  Odanah. 

Haying  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  outline  of 
the  country  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  intending 
settlers  and  capitalists,  we  will  now  proceed  to  details. 

The  system  of  survey  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  the  Canadian  ITorth-West  is  as  follows: — The 
whole  country  is  divided  into  townships  containing  36 
sections  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres  in  each  section,  to- 
gether with  road  allowance  of  one  chain  and  fifty  links,  or 
116  feet  in  width  between  all  townships  and  sections. 

The  sections  are  numbered  as^shown  by  the  following 
diagram: — 
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The  townships  are  numbered  in  regular  order  north- 
erly from  the  International  Boundary  line  or  49th  Parallel 
of  latitude,  and  lie  in  ranges  numbered  East  and  West 
from  a  certain  Meridian  line,  drawn  northerly  from  the 
said  49th  parallel,  from  a  point  ten  miles  or  thereaboutiB 
westerly  from  Pembina. 

By  this  system  a  settler  can  take  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  there  are  always  c  ->pies  in  the  land  ofl&ce,  and 
find  out  at  once  the  location  of  the  spot  where  he  desires 
to  settle,  and  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
township  and  section,  he  can  find  out  the  survey  stakes,  and 
locate  his  land  without  any  trouble. 

In  order  however  to  assist  the  new  comer  still  more,  the 
Dominion  Government  have  a  staff  of  regularly  organized 
Land  Guides  whose  duty  it  is  amongst  other  things  to  assist 
immigrants  to  settle  on  farms. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  we  desire  to  tender 
those  leaving  their  homes  to  take  up  lands  in  the  Norths- 
West, — do  not  encumber  yourselves  with  a  lot  of  useless 
luggage.  Above  all  things  do  not  bring  your  old  furni- 
ture. All  you  require  is  simply  your  clothing,  and  the 
less  luggage  you  have  the  better  it  will  be  for  you 
in  every  respect.  Sell  your  old  things  before  you  start, 
and  come  to  the  country  free  to  travel  anywhere  without 
being  tied  down  by  a  lumbering  lot  of  useless  articles 
which  more  than  likely  you  will  find  unsuitable  for  your 
new  home.  You  can  buy  everything  you  require  on  your 
arrival  in  the  North-West,  and  will  find  it  much  cheaper 
to  do  so  than  to  pay  freight  on  old  half  worn  out  articles. 
Besides,  you  need  only  purchase,  at  first,  just  such 
articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  until  you  are  fairly 
established  on  your  farm.  It  is,  moreover,  far  better 
to  purchase  your  agricultural  implements  on  your 
arrival  in  the  North-West,  as  you  will  find  them 
especially  adapted  for  the  work  before  you.  Now 
let  intending  settlers  note  the  advantage  of  coming  to  a 
country  where  every  protection  is  ottered  them  on  their 
arrival,  instead  of,  as  unfortunately  too  olten  happens,  being 
left  a  prey  to  every  sharper  that  comes.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
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tions  asked  by  intending  settlers  is  in  regard  to  the  terms  on 
wtuch  they  can  procure  lands  in  the  new  country,  and  on 
this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  official  information 
published  by  the  Dominion  Government.  We  may,  how- 
ever, state  here  that  in  order  to  find  out  choice  locatioms, 
th«  Land  Guides  are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
Cand  offices  have  been  established,  where  the  lands  can  be 
entered  and  thus  secured,  as  soon  as  the  location  has 
l>eeB  decided  upon  by  the  immigrant  or  purchaser. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dominion  Land  agencies  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territory  ;  - 


|i   ir 


Agency. 


Where  situate.      Name  of  Agent. 


Winnipeg Winnipeg,  M,..A,  H.  Whitcher. 

DtrjTERiN Nelson,  M W,  H  Stevenson. 

Turtle  Mountain Deloraine,  M |  ^^'  ^  /feting) 

SouRis Brandon,  M E,  C.  Smith. 

X«rrTLESASKATCHEWAN..Odanah,  M A.  E.  Fisher, 


BiRTLE Birtle,  M 


W.  G.  Pentland. 


'Qu'Appelle..  Regina,  N.W.T..  J.  McD.  Gordon. 

Prince  Albert j   ^^^^^^^j!^^^*'  j  Geo.  Duck. 


Calgary...  Calgary. 


.W.  H.  Hilliard. 
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Other  offices  it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  daring  th»- 
coming  season  to  keep  pace  with  settlement,  bat  this  facfc 
can  be  easily  ascertained  on  enquiry  at  the  Head  Offic» 
of  the  Land  Department  in  Winnipeg ;  or  at  the  Immiffrar 
tion  offices  at  Winnipeg  or  Emerson.  In  addition  to  thia^ 
the  settler  can  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  khd^ 
Land  or-  the  Immigration  offices  as  to  desirable  locations, 
open  for  settlement,  so  that  he  need  not  set  oat  on  hia. 
travels  to  the  North- West  without  having  some  definite 
idea  of  where  he  will  find  a  desirable  f^not  on  which  ic^ 
settle. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  peculiar  featarei^ 
of  this  great  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  climate  is  venpr 
favourable  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  root  crops.  The^ 
spring  commences  early  in  April,  and  the  weathe^^  with  very- 
little  exception,  continues  fine  and  dry  till  the  latter  part, 
of  May.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  June  it  is  generally- 
wet,  but  July,  August  and  September,  with  the  exception^ 
of  occasional  thunder  showers,  are  generally  beautifull 
months,  the  weather  being  warm  and  pleasaut.  Winter- 
commences  in  November,  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the^ 
month,  sometimes  later,  and  lasts  until  March.  The  cold,, 
although  severe  at  times,  is  not  so  much  felt  as  in  th&^ 
more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  owing  la< 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  fti 
common  thing  for  settlers  to  describe  the  winter  months  iik 
the  North- West  as  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  the  season  of  recreation  for  the  farmer,  when  amusement,, 
conviviality  and  merriment  are  carried  on  between  neigh-^ 
boars,  and  when  the  money  comes  in  from  the  sale  of  their 
produce. 

Seeding  commences  in  April,  and  owing  to  the  flRct  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  dry  and  loose  almost  im-^ 
mediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  it  is  advia^ 
able  for  farmers  to  begin  sowing  as  early  as  possible.  Th& 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  overhead,  with  the  gradual  melting 
of  the  frost  in  the  earth  below  the  seed,  cause  a  degree  oS 
moisture  which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  crops.  The  harvest  is  in  August,  and  the  root  cropa 
are  pulled  at  the  latter  end  of  September  and  in  the  montk 
of  October. 
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At  this  stage  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  people  paying  flying  visits  to  the  North- West,  are  too 
apt  to  go  away  and  report  erroneous  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  country.  They  spend  a  few  weeks  in  it, 
and  according  to  that  short  experience  they  report,  either 
for  or  against  its  character.  This  is  unfair,  because  in  every 
country  there  are  exceptional  seasons,  as  for  instance  the 
Fall  of  1880,  in  the  North- West,  which  wais  a  most  unusual 
one,  having  been  wei  and  disagreeable.  The  summer  and 
fall  of  1883  were  also  phenomenally  exceptional  over  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America  and  unfavourable  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  operations,  but  probably  less 
so  in  Manitoba  than  in  other  portions  of  the  continent.  But 
the  writer  of  these  pages  having  lived  thirteen  years  in  the 
country,  can  vouch  for  and  is  ready  to  substantiate  what  he 
says  at  any  time,  that  the  general  weather  in  the  North- 
West,  from  July  to  October,  is  dry,  warm  and  pleasant,  with 
the  exception  as  already  stated  of  occasional  showers,  which 
are  more  beneficial  than  otherwise  for  the  growth  of  the 
crops. . 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  object  we  have  in  view 
at  present  is  to  present  unimpeachable  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  write  in  regard  to  the  North-West.  For 
this  reason  the  following  named  farmers  who  have  settled 
in  the  country,  who  know  from  experience  that  what  they 
say  is  the  truth,  have  come  forward  of  their  own  free  will 
to  endorse  the  many  advantages  it  possesses  for  settlers ;  and 
they  can  be  written  to  at  any  time  in  order  that  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  these  pages  may  be 
verified : — 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  FARMERS  WHO  TESTIFY  RESPECTINQ  THE 

COUNTRY. 


Nam  I  IN  ruLL. 


Benjamin  Hartley 
John  Dili|orth,jr.. 
Hayward  A  Swain 
George  Cadman..., 

W.  Jackson 

Aroh.  Qillespie 

Wm.  Gaglea , 


POST  OFFIOK  ADDBXSB. 


St  Charles. 
High  Bluff. 
Morris. 
High  Bluff. 
High  Bluff. 
Qreenwood« 
Stonewall. 


NAlll    IN    PULL. 


J.  C.  Higginson 

John  Sutherland.... 

Allan  Bell  

James  Sturton 

Horace  B^langer.... 

Roberts.  Mi  tohell. 


POST  OFFIOK  ADDBKS8. 


Oakland. 
Kildonan,  Eaat 
Portage-La-Prairie. 
Nelsonville. 
Cumberland    Honn, 

N.  W  T. 
Cook's  Creek. 
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HAMK  IM   FULL. 

POST  OFPIOI  ADDRR88. 

RAMI  IN  ruLL. 

POST  omci  AnoBUS. 

William  Moss 

Mathew  Owens 

James  Stewart 

High  Bluff. 

High  Bluff. 

Meadow  Lea. 

High  Bluff. 

Stonewall. 

Springfield. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Pt  Charles,  Selkirk. 

Bird's  Hill. 

High  Bluff. 

Springfield. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Ridgeville. 

Poplar  Point,  Long 
Lake. 

Meadow  Lea. 

Green  Ridge,  via 
Emerson. 

Emerson. 

Portage-La- Prairie. 

Stonewall. 

West  Lynne 

Nelsonville,  Pembi- 
na M. 

Nelsonville,  Pembi- 
na M. 

West  lynne. 

Kildohan. 

St.  Agathe. 

Gladstone. 

Morris. 

Plympton. 

High  Bluff. 

Nelsonville. 

West  Lynne. 

Stonewall. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Portage- La-Prairie 

Westbourne. 

Ridgeville. 

GladHtone. 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

High  Bluff. 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

Headingly. 

Ridgeville. 

Morris. 

Scratching  River. 

Nelsonville. 

Green  Ridge. 

Westbourne. 

Francis  Ogletree 

Thos.  H.  Brown 

Geo.  A.  Tucker. 

Abram  V.  Beoksted.. 
Albert  Chas.  Harvey. 
Geo.  C.  Hall 

Portage-La-Prairie. 
Poplar  Point  Mqt  W 
Portage-La-Prairie. 
Emerson. 
Poplar  Point. 
Portage-La-Prairie. 
St.  Agathe. 
West  Lynne. 
Headingly. 
Portage-La-  Prairie. 
St.  Agathe. 
Lower  Fort. 

John  Ferguson 

James  Airth  

Edward  W.  Johnson. 

Robert  Fisher 

Jno.  W.  Adshead 

Robt.  Black 

Davitt  G.  Lowe 

Arnold  J.  Rugent... 
W.  B.  Hall 

James  Armson 

Wm.  Corfoitt 

Philip    McKay 

Andrew  Dryden 

Geo.  Tumor .■  . 

J.  G.  Rent    

G.  Vesey  Pitigerald. 
George  Taylor 

Walter  Guerson 

J.  Ed.  Malev 

Morris. 

Andrew  Hepburn 

Jas.  Laurie  k  Bro.. 
Chas.   Begg 

Emerson. 
Morris. 
Stone  Fort. 

Isaac  Casson 

Frederick  Bradley... 
John  Brydon 

Jno.  Hall 

Gardner  Granby 

James  Fullerton 

Alex.   Poison 

Geo.  Tidsbury 

Thos.  B.  Robinson... 

Neil  Hendeidon 

Thos.  H.  Gillson 

Thos.  Sigrous. ....... 

Thos.  Sigrous,  jr 

James  Munroe 

James  T.  Vidal 

IJno.  Tavlor 

St  Anne,Pt  Duohein* 
High  Bluff. 
Cook's  Creek. 
Kildonan.          '   '<" 

Alex.  McDonald 

Jas.  Fleming 

Arthur  J.  Moore 

Ben.  J.  Chubb  ....... 

Simon  Ballantyne  ... 

Jno.  Geddes 

Wm.   Green 

High  Bluff. 
Rock  wood. 
Cook's  Creek. 
Scratching  River. 
Portage-La- Prairie. 
Portage-La-Prairie. 
Kildonan. 
Headingly. 
Headingly. 
High  Bluff. 
Stonewall. 

A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Kelley 

Thos.   Dayell,  J.P... 

Andrew  Nelson 

Jas.   Mathewson 

Jno.  James  Edwards. 

Robt.  Sutherland 

Gilbert  Stranger 

Robt.  A  Teasky 

Wm.  Hill 

Dugald  Gillespie 

Robt.  Adams 

Alex.  P.  Stevenson... 
C.  Erupson 

Emerson.                     , 
Poplar  Point. 
Portage-La-P  r  a  irie. 
Poplar  Point. 
St.  Agathe. 
Woodlaadc 

J.  Anulevard 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Edward  Scott 

Wm.  Allan  Mann 

Neil  McLeod 

Frank  Baker  Allan- 
James  Davidson  .... 

Henry  Hodgson 

Alex.  Adams 

Ed.  Rochford 

Bird's  Hill. 

Jno.  Smith 

Victoria. 

Denys  J.  Knight 

Peter  Ferguson 

Chas.   Logan.. 

Maxwell  Wilton 

Jonathan  Troop 

Andrew  Dawson 

Geo   A.  Perrin 

Stonewall. 

High  Bluff. 

Springfield. 

C  ear  Springs. 

Poplar  Point. 

South  Lisgar. 

St.  Pie.  Co.  Proven- 

Rev.  Richd.  Young.. 
J.  M.  Grover 

John  BeeKs 

J.  S.  P.  Coley 

cher. 

A.  D.  Codenhead 

Ridgeville. 
ViotoriA. 

Adam  Nelson 

Jno.  Currie 

Michael  Ellison 

W.  Aylmer 

A.  Jackson  Hinker... 
Thos.  Cook  (native) 
and  Rev 

Nelsonville. 
St.  Leon. 

Jot   Dodds 

Sannysides. 
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HAUI  IK   FULL. 

POST  OmC'l  A00BM8. 

HAJil  IN    rULL. 

POST  urrici  ADokui. 

Jno.  Honrie 

St  Anne. 

High  Bluff. 

Nelsonville. 

Meadow  Lea. 

Emenon. 

Morris. 

Headingly. 

Rookwood. 

Nelsonville. 

High  Bluff. 

Emerson. 

Stonewall. 

St  Agathe. 

Emerson. 

St  Agathe. 

Nelsonville. 

Springfield. 

Meadow  Lea. 

Meadow  Lea. 

High  Bluff. 

Kildonan. 

Jas.  Stewart 

J.  U.  C.  Hall 

High  Blaff. 

Jno.  A.  Lee 

Scratching  River. 
Bumside. 

Julias  J.  Oalbraith.. 

Robt  Bell 

Chas.  Stewart 

Louis  Diensing 

E.  MoK.  Maley 

W.  A.  Farmer 

Benjamin  Bruce 

Wm.  Start 

Poplar  Point 
Assiniboine. 

Henry  West 

Clear  Springs. 

St  Annoi  Point  DuC 

David  Chalmers...... 

James  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDonald 

R;  S.  Jackson 

Robt  Bell 

John  George 

Green  t  03d. 
Cook's  Creek. 

Chas.  Cuthbert 

St.  Agathe. 

Arch.  MoPhereon.. 

H.  C.  Graham • 

Geo.  Jenkins 

R.  H  Palmer. 

Robert  Morgan 

Mat.  Ferris 

Cook's  Creek. 

Headingly. 

Burnside. 

James  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

J.  W.  Carleton 

Mat  Owens,  J.P 

Nelson  Brown 

Robt.  P.  Bradley 

Jno.  McKinuon 

Jas.  King 

James  Stewart 

Clear  Springf  »^ 
High  Bluff. 

Edwin  Bumell 

Saml.  J.  Parsons 

Duncan  MoDougald 

Jas.  D.  MoEwan 

Jas.  Whanater. 

John  Fraser 

High  Bluff. 
St.  Pie. 

Portage-La-Prairi*. 
Aberon,  N.W.T. 
Meadow  Lea. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  features  in  a  country  is  to  have  a. 
healthy  climate.  What  matters  to  a  man  to  have  untold 
wealth  and  prosperity  presented  before  him,  if  in  order  to- 
enjoy  them  he  has  to  jeopardise  his  own  life  and  the  hye» 
of  his  family.  He  will  rather  go  to  a  poorer  country  and 
enjoy  good  health  The  North- West,  however,  is  particularly- 
favourable  in  this  respect.  Epidemics  are  not  prevalent  aa 
in  other  countries,  nor  are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  country.  In  Spring  the  weather  is  uniformly  pleasant, 
the  Summer  warm  with  cool  refreshing  nights,  and  the 
Winter  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  particu- 
larly healthy  and  bracing. 

In  support  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  we  give- 
the  following  evidence ; — 
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TESTIMONY  RBSPEOTIITO  THE  CLIMATE. 


fiayward  t  Swain 

Q90.  Cadman 

W.  Jaokion 

A.  Gillespie 

Wm.  Eagles 

J.  S.  Higginson... 

Jno.  Satherland... 

Allan  Bell 

Jas.  Streton 

Aobt.  E.  Mitohell 
'Wm.  Moss 

Mathew  Owens 

James  Stewart 

Jno.  Ferguson 

James  Airth 

E.  W.  Johnston.. 
Hobt.  Fif>h«r     

J.  W.  Adshead 

Robt.  Black  

"Wm.  Corbitt 

J,  O.  Ruit 

^.  V.  Mtzgerald  .. 
•Geo.  Taylor.   ...... 

■W.  GriessoD 

laaac  Casson 

2'red.  T.  Bradley.. 

Jno.  Brydon 

/Alex.  McDonald... 
Jas.  Fleming 

Arthur  J.  Moore... 

Benj.  J.  Ohabb 

Simon  Ballantyne. 

Jno.  Geddis 

Wm.  Green 

A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Kelley 

Bugald  Gillespie.. 
R.  Adams 


Morris 

High  Blaff , 
High  Bluff- 
Greenwood. 
Stonewall... 


Oakland.. 


Kildonan  East 

Poitage>La- Prairie . 
NeUonvilie 


Cook's  Creek.. 
High  Blaff..... 


High  Blaff..... 
Meadow  Lea.. 


High  Blaff.. 
.Stonewall... 


pringfield.... 
Cook's  Creek- 


8t.  Charles..... 
Bird's  Hill.  ... 
Springfield  .... 
Cook's  Creek. 

Ridgeville 

Poplar  Point.. 
Meadow  Lea.. 


Emerson.. 
Emerson.. 


Portage-La-  Prairie 

-^tonewall  

West  Lynne 

Nelsonville 

^felfeonyille 

West  Lynne 

Kildonan 

St  Agathe 

Gladstone 

Morris 

Plympton 

High  Bluff 


We  have  never  had  any  sickness. 

We  have  had  very  1  ttle  sickness. 

We  hare  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 

We  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  we  have  not  had 

much  sickness. 
There  has  not  been  a  case  of  sickness  in 

my  family  for  6  years. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy. 
We  have  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
I  moved  here  for  my  family's  health,  and 

it  has  been  good. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
We    have    found    the    climate    tolerably 

healthy. 
Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  healthy. 
My  family  has  been  healthy  since  I  came 

here. 
I   consider  Manitoba  very  healthy ;    no 

ague  known. 
The  climate  is    healthy;    have  had    no 

sickness. 
The  climate  is  fairly  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healUiy ;  have  had  no 

sickness 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
My  family  has  been  in  excellent  health. 
I  find  the  climate  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
This  is  a  healthy  country. 
The   climate    is   very  healthy    and    my 

family  have  good  health. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
None  of  my  family  have  suffered    from 

climatic,  but  nearly  all  from  hereditary 

disease. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  no  sickness 

of  any  account  having  occurred. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  had  no  sick- 
ness. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  have  had  no 

sickness. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy;  have  had  no 

sickness. 
We  have  had  perfect  health  since  ooming 

here. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  i?  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy;  waliaTe  had 

no  sickness 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is   very  healthy;    not  much 

siokners. 
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Alex.  P.  StoTenioB... 

0.  EmpBOD 

J.  Appleyard. 


Nelionvillo,. 
West  Lytina 
Stoatwall    .. 


J.  D.  Stewart Cook's  Cceek  , 


Ed.  Soott... 
Jno,  Smith. 


Portage-Lii-Prairie . 
'Weitbouroe 


D.  F.  Knight.. 


Ridgev.lle 


P.  Ferguson 

Chai.  Logan.~.... 

Man.  Wilton 

Jonathan  Troop. 

Andrew  Dawson. 

Oeo.  A.  Pertin... 

Jno.  Beggi 


.  Oladitone 

,  jPortftgo-Lii-Prairio . 

.High  Uliitt   

,  Portage-La-Prairio. 


Ileadingiy , 
Ridg*T.He. 
MorrU 


A.  D.  Codenhead. 
Adam  Nelson,  jr.., 

A.  J.  Hinlier 

Rev.  Thos.  Soott... 


P.  H.   Brown 

Geo.  A.  Tuoker.. 


Soratohi  id  River  ... 

Nelsonvllle 

Oreen  Ri  Ige 

Westbourne ,.„, 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie  . 


A.  B.  Beoksted., 
A.  C.  Hanrey.. ... 
Oeo.  C.  Hall 


D.  G.  Lowe  ... 
A.  J.  Nagent. , 


Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage  La-Prairie 


W.  B.  Hall 

Phillip  McKay.. 


St.  Agathe.,,, 
West  Lynne. 


Geo.  Turner. 
J.  E.  Maley.. 
A.  Hepburn.. 
0.  Begg 


Headingly 

Portage- Lit-Prutrie 


Lower  Fort. . 

Morris 

Emerson 

Stone  Fort... 


Jno.  Hall  

Angus  Palson. 
Geo.  Tidsbury 


St.  Anne,  Pt.  DuO... 

Kildonan. 

High  Bluff. 


Thos.  B.  Robinson 


Noil  Henderson. 
W.  H  Ellison..  .. 
Thos.  Sigroui.  .. 


Rookwood. 


Cook's  Creek „.. 

Scratching  River.... 
Portage  La-Prairie. 


Have  had  no  sickness  for  seven  years. 

The  climate  is  healthy. 

The  climate  is  healthy  ;  my  family  hare 
not  MuflTered  from  sickness. 

The  oliioate  is  healthy ;  my  family  hav» 
not  suffered  from  sickness. 

We  have  had  scarcely  any  sickness. 

The  climate  is  healthy;  we  hare  not  had 
much  sickness. 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  we  have  had  no 
sickness. 

My  family  have  been  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

The  climate  Is  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  but  hard  on  con- 
sumptive patients. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  there  is  no 
sickness  at  all. 

The  climate  Is  very  healthy;  there  is  no 
sickness  at  all. 

I  have  had  good  health  since  I  have  been 
here. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

The  RJImate  is  very  healthy. 

We  have  had  excellent  health. 

The  country  is  decidedly  good  for  repair- 
ing health. 

The  climate  is  healthy  if  properly  clothed. 

The  climate  is  healthy;  had  but  little 
sickness. 

I  have  no  sioknesa,  and  gained  26  lbs.  in 
weight. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  tt—  from  any 
sickness. 

1  Bnd  the  climate  healthy  and  have  had 
no  sickness. 

The  climate  Is  exceedingly  healthy. 

My  family  has  frequently  suffered  from 
colds. 

The  climate  Is  healthy. 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  I  have  suffered  no 
sicknocs  ;  it  if  bard  on  consu'nptives. 

'Ihu  cliiiinlo  is  the  healthiest  in  America. 

My  family  have  not  suffered  fiom  sickness. 

Thoclimiito  is  healthy. 

I  liavo  hiul  a  remarkably  healthy  experi- 
ence of  47  years. 

Wo  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 

The  climato  is  healthy. 

I  find  the  climate  healthy  here;  have  had 
no  diHeaso  from  change  of  climate. 

I  cannot  complain  of  the  climate  in  any 
way. 

Tlio  climate  is  very  healthy. 

Tlio  uliinale  is  very  healthy. 

The  climato  is  very  healthy. 
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•Tbj.  Mnnrn 

Kildonan 

Headinirlv. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  hoalthy  ;  no  "ioknese 

The  climate  is  very  «nlthy;  very  littlv 
sickneM  in  our  family. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  my  familj 
have  had  measles. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  my  only  sick- 
ness being  rheumatism. 

I   have   not   suffered    from   sickness :    th> 

J  S.  Vidal 

Jno.  Tavlor 

Headingly 

Thot.  DobuII 

High  Bluff. 

Benjamin  Haitley... 
Andrew  Nelion^ 

St.  Charles 

Stonewall 

Jamei   Mathawion... 

Emerson 

climate  is  healthy. 
I   have   not  suffered   from   sickness :    th* 

J.  J.  RHwardM 

Ponlar  Point...... 

climate  is  healthy. 
I  was  unhealthy  when  I  left  Ontario,  bul 

now  am  well  and  hearty. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
Sickness  does  not  prevail  much. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy ;  there  is  ne  siok'- 

Robt.  Satherland 

G.  Staenged 

R.  A.  PeBkT 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 
Poplar  Point..,. 

8t.  Agathe 

Wm.  Hill 

Woodlands 

W.  A.  Mann. 

Birds'  Hill 

ness. 

The  climate  is  quite  healthy  ;  few  excep- 
tions. 

The  climate  is  quite  healthy  ;  only  colds. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  there  is  no 
sickness. 

I  have  had  some  sickness  caused  by  drink> 
ing  bad  water. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

We  are  healthier  than  in  London. 

Neil  MoLeod 

Victoria 

Stonewall 

F.  B.  Allan 

Jai.  Davidiion 

High  Bluff. 

Henry  Hodyson 

Jno.  Raaer  

Springfield. 

Kildonan •• 

Alex.  Adams 

Cleargnrinff 

Rev.  Ed.  Rochford... 

Poplar  Point. 

Rev.  Rich.  Young.... 

J.  S.  P.  Codtey 

Jno.  Currie 

Lisear 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  heaH.hy  j  no  sicknessk. 

The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 

The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy  ;  my  children 

are  well. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy;    my  family 

has  never  been  sick  > 
The  climate  is  extremely  hsalthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy ;    my  family   ha» 

had  no  sickness  for  fire  years. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climnte  is  healthy;  only  suffer  from 

rheumatism. 
My  family  have  not  suffered  from  sioknesa. 
The  climate  is  healthy  ;  there  has  been  a 

Ridgeville 

Victoria 

Michael  Elison 

NelsonvlUe 

W.  Aylmer 

St.  Leon 

Jos.  Dodds 

Sunnvside 

Jno.  Honrie 

St.  Anne 

Julius  Oalbraith 

Nelsonville 

Chap.  Stewart 

Meadow  Lea. 

Louis  Diensing 

E.  M.  Maley 

Emerson 

Morris 

W.  A.  Farmer 

Headingly... 

Rookwood 

Robt.  Bell..»... 

doctor  in  the  house  but  once  in  10  years. 
The   oUraate   is    very    healthy ;    had    na 

serious  sickness. 
The  climate  is  very  heaUhy. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy    have  had  no  siok« 

ness. 
I  have  had  no  sickness. 

Jno.  Oeorge 

A.  McPherson  ........ 

Nelsonville 

Emerson 

H.  C.  Graham 

Stonewall 

Geo.  Jenkins 

St.  Agathe 

Jas.  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

Emerson 

St.  Agathe 

The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 
I  have  had  no  sickness. 

.i;Mi 
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iiv.'  : 


!  ;!l 


I' I 


'.  ! 


ffiidwin  Barnslt 

NeUonvllI* 

I  like  the    olimate    and  have    had  no 

fi     J     PftflOi     

RnriinpfiAld 

siokne^s. 
I  find  the  cHmnta  healthy. 
I  consider  the  olimate  healthy  ;  have  had 

no  sicknesj). 
I  consider  the  olimate  healthy;  have  had 

no  sickness. 
My   family  have    had  eKoellent  health ; 

been  here  nine  years. 
I  have    found   the  olimate  exceedingly 

healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
No  sickness  of  any  account  has  occurred. 
The  climate  is  very  healthv  ;  my  family 

have  not  suffered  from  licknesi. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 
The  climate  is  henltby. 
My  family  hq,ve  had  no  sickness ;  no  need 

for  a  doctor. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
The  olimate  is  healthy. 
The  olimate  is  healthy. 
We  have  been  very  healthy  since  we  came 

here. 
I  have  bad  very  little  sickness. 
Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  healthy. 
Tbe  olimate  is  very  favourable. 
The  olimate  is  healthy. 
t  have  found  the  olimate  very  healthy. 

I  have  found  the  climate  falrlv  healthy. 
So   far   I  have  found  the  climate   very 
healthy. 

D    MeDcngall 

J.  D.  MeEwan 

J.  Wimit«r 

Meadow  Lea 

Meadow  Lea 

High  Bluff 

iJai  Stewart 

Hich  Bluff 

K.  N.  C.  Hall 

Soratohin)?  River 

Ponlar  Point 

Beni    BmCA  

Wm    Start 

A^iiniboine 

Henrv  Welt 

Clear  Springe 

St.  Anne,  Point  Due. 

Greenwood ,.. 

Cook's  Creek 

T).  Chalmeri 

tJati   Sinolair 

D,  R.  MoDowell 

fi   S.  Jackion 

St.  Aeatbe 

B.  H,  Palmer 

Cook'c  Creek  

Hobert  Morgan 

Mathew  Ferris 

Headincrlv '.... 

Burneide  

J.  W.  Carleton 

<Mear  Springs 

Matthew    0<ren8 

Hijfh  Bluff. 

Nelson  Brown    

Hiah  Bluff 

E.  P.  Bradley 

St.  Pie 

Portage-La- Prairie. .. 

Portage-  La- Prairie. 
Meadow  Lea 

Jnu.  MoKinnon 

Jas.  King  J.  McRin- 

no  n 

45.    Steirart 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  ^reat  fertility  of  the  land  in 
the  North-West  is  due  generally  to  three  causes, — first,  the 
droppings  of  birds  and  animals  on  the  plains  ;  second,  the 
ashes  left  by  the  annual  prairie  tires,  and  third,  the  constant 
fliccumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  "When  it  is 
considered  that  great  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  game 
i'oamed  for  generations  over  the  prairies ;  that  wild  fowl  even 
to  this  day  are  plentiful,  and  that  prairie  fires  have  raged  in 
the  past,  every  vear  for  many  generations  in  the  North- V/e«t, 
•there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  this  theory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  land,  however,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  of 
l^reat  importance,  and  that  is  the  depth  of  good  soil  in  the 
f)rairie  country.     It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
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depth  of  black  loam  in  the  North- West  will  range  from  on» 
to  four  feet,  and  in  some  instances  even  deeper ;  bafc 
the  statement  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt. 
We  propose  producing  testimony  on  this  point,  however^ 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  before  doing  so  we  will 
ffive  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  soil  from  the  Canadian 
North-West,  which,  although  published  already  on  several 
occasions,  may  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  readers. 

The  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  Macadam  at  the  Analyti- 
cal Laboratory,  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1876,  and  i& 
as  follows : — 

Moisture 21.364 

Organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  equal 

to  ammonia,  23c 11.223 

Saline  matter, — 

Phosphates ; 0.472 

Carbonate  of  Lime ...  1.763 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.937 

Alkaline  Salts 1.273 

Oxide  of  Iron 3.115 

7.560 

Silicious  matter, — 

Sand  and  Silica., 51.721 

Ammonia 8  132 

59.853 


100.000 


The  large  proportion  of  Silica  in  the  above  analysis  in- 
dicates that  the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  The  black  loam  or  mould  thus  pro- 
nounced so  rich,  rests  on  a  tenacious  clay  for  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  four  feet,  and  in  some  places  the  clay  is  as  deep- 
as  ninety  feet,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  testimony  : — 
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FARMERS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  SOIL. 


Benj.  Hartley 

Jno.  Delworth  

Hay  ward  and  Son... 

Geo.  Cadman 

W.  Jackson 

A.  QilloRpie 

Wm.  Elides 

J.  C.  HUginson 

J.  Sutherland 

Allan   I  ell  .  

Jas.  Sturton. 

ft  E.Mitchell 

Wm.  Moss 

Matthew  Owens 

Jus.   Stewart 

Jno.  Ferguson 

Jas.   Airth 

E.  W.  Johnstone 

Robt.   Fisher 

J.  W.  Ad-shead 

Robt.  Black 

Wm.  Corbitt... 

J.  G.  Rent 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald 

Geo.  Taylor 

W.  GriersoD 

Isaac  Casson 

F.  T.  Bradley 

Jno.  Bryden  

Alex.  McDonald..... 
Jas.  Fleming 

A.  J.   Moore 

B.  J.  Chubb 

S.   Baliantyne 

J.  Geddes 

Wm.    Greene 

A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Kelley  

D.  Gillespie 

Robert  Adams  

Alex.  P.  ytevenson. 

C.  Empsnn 

J.  Appleyard 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Ed.  Scott 

Jno.  Smith 

0.  F.  Knight..  

—    Ferguson 

Chas.  Logan 

Max.   Wilton 

And.  Dawson 


Goo.  A.  Perrin. 
Jno.  Begg 


St.  Charles 

High  Bluff. 

Morris  

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

Greenwood 

Stonewall  

Oakland 

Kildonan  East 

Portage-La- Prairie .. 

Nelsonville 

Cook's  Creek 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff. 

Meadow   Lea 

High  Bluff. 

Stonewall 

Springfield  

Cook's   Creek 

St.  Charles 

Birds'  Hill 

Springfield 

Cook's  Creek 

Uigville 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Lea 

Emerson 

Emerson  

Portage-La-Prairie... 

Stonewall 

West  Lynne 

Nel.ionville 

Nel.sonvilie 

West  Lynno 

Kildonan.  

St.   Agathe 

Gladstone 

.Morris  

Plyinpton 

High  Bluff    ,.  

Nelsonville 

Whynne 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage-La-Prairie-.. 

Westbourne 

Kidgeville 

Gladstone 

Portage-La-Prairie... 

High  Bluff. 

Headingly 


Ridgeville.. 
Morris , 


A  Wost 


over. 


Morrla. 


Depth  of  black  loam,  from  16  to  20  inohee. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  to  24  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  15  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 
My  farm  is  chiefly  bush  land ;  the  soil  is  good 
Depth  of  blank  loam,  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  10  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  '8  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  C  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  J  feet. 
Depth.of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  H  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2ft.  clay  sub-soil 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  I  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
The  black  clay  is  from  I  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  in.  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loa-n,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  20  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  6  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2J  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  I  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  IJ  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  U  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inche.s. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  I  to  5  feet 
De]ith  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Dej)th  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2)  feet. 
Depth  of  bl.vck  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet ;  have 

found  it  6  teet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inched. 
I  have  dug  deep  cellar  without  coming  to 

the  bottom  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
Black  loam,  2  to 3  feet;  clay  sub-soil,  90ft. 
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FARMEBS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  SOIL.— Ooitif.i.«(/. 


A.  D.  Cadenhead... 

Adam  Nelson 

A.  J.  Hinker 

Rev.  ThoB.  Cook...., 
Francis  Ogletree...., 
ThoB.  Hy.  Brown... 

Geo  A.  Tucker 

A.  V.  Beoksted 

A.  C.  Harvey 

a.  C.  Hall 

P.  McKay .... 

D.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.  B.  Hall 

Geo.   Turner 

J.  G.  Maley 

Andrew  Hepburn .. 

Chas-  Begg 

Jno.  Hall 

Angus  Poison 

Jas.  Owens  

Gardner  Granby 

Jas.  FuUerton  

Alex.  Poison,  jr 

Geo.  Tidsbury 

F.  B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson 

T.  H.  Gillison 

Thos.  Ligson 

J.  Munroe 

Jas.  T.  Vidal 

Jno    Taylor 

Thos.   Dazall 

Andrew  Nelson 

Jas.  Matbewson..,. 

J.  J.  Edwards 

Robt.  Sutherland.... 
Gilbert  Stamger.... 

R.  A.  Sbesky 

Wm.  Hill 

Wru.  Allan  Mann... 

Neil  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan 

Jas.  Davidson  

Henry  Hodgson 

Jno.  Fraser 

Alex   Adams 

Ed.  Rochford,  Rev. 

J.  S.  P.  Casley 

Jno.  Currie 

M.  Ellison 

W.  Alymer 

Jos.  Dodds 

Jbo.  Hoori* 


Soratohing  River.. 


Nelsonville 

Green  Ridge 

Westbourne 

Portage-La-Prairie.. 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La  Prairie- 
Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie . 
Porta  ge-La-Prairio.. 

St.  Agathe 

West  Lynne 

Headingly 

Lower  Fort 

Morris 

Emerson 

Lower  Fort 

St  Anne  Pt.  Duohene 

Kildonan 

St  Anne.Pt.  Duchene 

High  Bluff 

Cook's  Creek 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Rockwood. 

Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River 

Portago-La-Prairie .. 

Kildonan 

Headingly 

Headingly 

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie... 

Poplar  Point 

St.  Agathe  

Woodlands 

Birds'  Hill 

Victoria 

Stonewall 

High  Bluff 

Springfield 

Kildonan.... 

Clear  Springs..., 

Poplar  Point 

Ridgeville 

Victoria 

Nelsonville 

St.  Leon 

Sunnyside 


St.  Ann«. 


I  have  dug  12  feet  without  reaching  th» 

bottom  of  the  clay  loam. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches- 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  I  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  IS  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  IS  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Dept'u  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  4  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  to  15  inches. 
Depth  of  loam,  from  1  to  U  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2i  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  H  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  foot  to  \i. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  H  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  20  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  8  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  I  foot  to  2J. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  14  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  fi  intlios. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  f<'ct. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  tuct. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  '  feot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  H  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about   li  ft-et 
Dejith  of  black  loam,  about  IS  inohes. 
Depth  of  b  ack  loam,  about  2  fe<  t. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  i8  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  2  feot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  ini^hes. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  I  fuui. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  1  foot, 
Depth  of  black  loam,  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  6  feet. 
Depth  of  blaok  loam,  6  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  5  or  tf  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  15  inohe!«. 
My  farm  is  chiefly  black  clay. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inohes. 
Depth  of  blaok  loam,  from  18  im^hes  t*  t 

feet 
Depth  of  bUek  loam,  from  2  to  8  feet. 
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FARMKRS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  SOIL  —  Conttnued. 


■Jno.  A.  Lee 

^.  F.  Oalbraith 
Chs.  Stewart..  . 
Louis  Diengiag 
E.  M.  Maley  ... 
W.  A.  Farmer.. 

Robt.  Ball 

Jno.  Oeorge  .... 
A.  MePherson., 
<H.  G.  Graham 


High  Bluff Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 

Nelsonville 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  I  to  3  feet. 

Meadow  Lea JDepth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 

Emerson Depth  of  black  loam,  from  .3  to  5  feet. 

Morris *Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12to.30inchet. 

Headingly 'Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1  foot. 

Rflckwood 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  .S  feet. 

^fel8onyille 'Depth  cf  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 

Emerson 'Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 

Stonewall  'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  inches  to  2 

I        feet. 

St.  Agathe 'Depth  of  black  loam,from  12  to  18  inches. 

Emerson 'l  have  never  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  black 

I        loam. 

St.  Agathe 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 

N'elsonville 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 

Springfield 'Depth  of  black  loam,  about  ^  foot. 

Meadow  Lea 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  lU  to  15  inches. 

Meadow  Lea 'Depth  of  black  loam.  14  inches. 

High  Bluff 'Depth  of  black  loam,  from  li  to  3  feet. 

High  Bluff Depth  of  black  loam,  from  15  to  24  inches. 

JR.  H.  C.  Hall Scratching  River Depth  of  black  loam,  6  to  15  inches. 

Robt.  Bell Burnside |Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  to  18  inches. 

Benj.  Bruce 'Poplar  Point 'Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2i  feet. 


-Geo.  Jenkins 
Jas.  Bedford, 


<leo.  Ferris 

£.  Burnell 

&.  J.  Parsons... 
D.  McDougall 
J.  D.  MoEwan. 
JTiis.  Whimster. 
.James  Stewart. 


Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet. 

Depth  of  black  loam^  8  to  12  im^hes. 

Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 


Wm.  Start 'Assiniboine. 

Henry  West Clear  Springs 

David  Chalan |St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C. 

Z.   Sinclair 'Greenwood JDepth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 

D.  R.   McDowell Cook's  Creek Depth  of  blaek  loam, from  12  to  24  inches. 

il.  S.  Jackson 'St.  Agathe Depth  of  black  loam,  4  feet. 

H.  H.  Palmer 'Cook's  Creek Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  f  et. 

R.  Morgan 'Headingly Depth  of  black  loim,  one  foot. 


;M.  Ferris 'Burnside 

Jno.  H.  Carelton 'Clear  Springs 

31.  Owens 'High  Bluff. 

!{,.  Brown - :High  Bluff 

K.'  I'.  Bradley  'St.  Pie 

Jno.  McKinnon ' Portage-La-Prairie... 

Jas   King  J.  MeKin-] 

non. Obecpn ... 

Jiis,  Stewart 'Meadow  Lea 


Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2}  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 

Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  to  24  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 


Ea  h  of  the  a^ove  has  stated  the  depth  of  the  black  loam 
«s  lound  in  his  particular  neighborhood  so  that  an  average 
of  2  to  4  feet  is  correct. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  farmers  in  the  North- 
TV  est  do  not  use  manure  on  the  land,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  every  instance.  There  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statements  made  by  the  farmers  themselves.  While  in 
many  cases  it   may  be  unnecessary  and   even  injurious 
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to  the  crops  of  grain  to  manure  the  land,  in  others  it  may  he- 
advisable,  owing  to  the  land  being  not  quite  so  rich,  but 
there  is  one  instance  in  the  Parish  of  Kildonan,  where  afield" 
has  yielded  wheat  for  fifty  consecutive  years,  without  a^ 
particle  of  manure  ever  having  been  placed, on  the  land. 
The  following  opinion  of  Farmers  on  the  subject  may  be 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  settlers,  coming  to  the 
eountry  : — 

FARMERS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANURE. 


Jno,  Dilworth High  Bluff.. 


Hayward  &  Ce Morris 

Geo.  Cadinan High  Bluff.. 


W,  Jackson High  Bluff 

A. Gillespie Greenwood ^ 

Wm.  Egles Stonewall 

S.  C.  Higginson Oakland 

J.  Sutherland Kildonan  East  

Allan  Bell 'Portage-La-Prairie.. 

Jas.  Stuto Nelsonville 


Robt.  E.  MUehell Cook's  Creek.. 


Matthew  Owens iHigh  Bluff.... 

Jas.  Stewart Meadow   Lea.. 


Jno.  FergHsvD. 
Jas.  Airth 


E.  W.  Johntton. 
R.   Fisher 


W  J  Ad.«head. 
Robt.Black 


Wm. 

J  a. 
(i.  V 

Geo. 


High  Bluff.. 
Stonewall... 


Springfield.... 
Cook's  Creek.. 


St.  Charles. 
Bird's  Hill.. 


Corbett Springfield.... 

Rent |Cook's  <^reek., 

Fitzgerald Ridgeville..  ,. 

Taylor : Poplar  Point  . 

W.  Grierson ^Meadow  Lea.. 

J.  CasEon Emerson  


F.    J  Bradley Emerson 

Jno.Brydon |Porti)ge-Liv-Prairit!. 

Ale.\.   McDonald ^Stonewall 

Jas.  Fleming West  Lynne 

A.  J.  Moore  NeUonville 

J^o.  Kelly Morris 

D.  Gillespie  jPlympton 

Ilobt.   Adams High  Bluff . 


I  manured  soma  land  last  fall   and  it  ha»~ 

done  well. 
We  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  have  used  some  manure  to  get  it  outof' 

the  way. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  use  all  the  manure  I  have. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  never  use  manure. 
I  use  very  little  manure. 
I  have  not  used  much  manure  yet. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure,  but  shall  us» 

what  I  have  on  the  farm 
I  have  used  manure  in  some  oases,  and 

found  it  hel]»od  the  land. 
The  land  has  no  need  of  manure. 
I  have  <'nly  manured  land  it  vegetables. 
My  land  dues  not  require  manure,  but  it 

should  be  saved. 
I  put  manure  on  tke  land  to  get  it  out  of 

the  way. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  use  manure  when  I  have  time  t0  put  it 

out. 
I  use  manure  on  my  farm, 
I  have  used  manure  lo  get  it  out  of  the 

wny. 
I  use  manure  to  some  extent. 
I  use  manure  and  ihe  crops  are  better. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  do  not  use  manure  ;  there  is  no  use  for  it. 
I  have  not  jet  used  manure.  a)|--. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure,  but  intend 

doing  so. 
[  u.^e  manure  for  smudges. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
Manure  is  not  required  j  it  makes  crops 

run  to  straw. 
I  never  use  manure. 
1  do  uut  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  have  never  used  manure,  but   think  it 

will  do  well. 
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FARMIRS'  TBSTIMONT  BBSPBOTINO  UATSfVVLE^Oontnu^d. 


Alex.  J.  Stevenson 
B«nj.  J.  Chubb  ..., 
'&•  BallantyDO , 

^no.  Geddas , 

Wm.  Qreen 

A.  McDonald 

</.  Empson 

J.  Appleyard 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Ed.  8oott 

Jno.  Smith  

D.  F.  Knight 

Peter  Feri^uson 

Chas.  Logan 

Max.  Wilton 

Jno.  Troop 

Andrew  Dawson... 

■G.  A.  Perin 

Jno.  Beggs  

A.  D.  Cadenhead.. 

Adam  Nelson    

A.  J.  Hinker 

Rev.  Tho8.  Cook... 

Francis  Ogletree... 

ThoB.  Hy.  Brown.. 

"Geo.  A.  Tucker 

A.  V.  Beckstead... 

A.  C.  Harvey  

Cieo.  C.  Hall 

D.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Wright 

W.  B.  Hall 

Philip  McKay 

Geo.  Turner 

J.  E.  Maley 

Andrew  Hepburn.. 

Chas.   Begg 

Jno.  Hall 

Angus  PoUon 

-Geo.  Tiilsbury  

T.  B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson  ... 

T.  H.  Ellison 

Thos.  Sigroua 

Jaa.  Munro« 

Jas.  Vidol 


Nelsonytll* 

NelsonviUe , 

West  Lynn* 

Kildonan 

St.  Agatbe 

Gladstone 

West  Lynne 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

Weetbourn. 

Emerson 

Gladstone 

Portage-La-]'rairie,. 

High  Bluff  

Portage  La-Prairie.. 

Hendingly 

Ridgeville 

Morris  

Scratching  River.... 

Nelsonville 

Green  Ridge 

Weatboum 

Portage-La-Prairie 

Poplar  Point 

Portage- La- Prairie . 

Emerson  , 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie.. 

Ft.  Agathe 

West  Lynne 

Ueadingly 

Portage-La-Prairie , 


Lower  Fort 


Morrik. 

Emerson 

Lower  Fort 
St.  Anne 


Kildonan   

High  Bluff.. 

Rockwood  

Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River...! 
Portage-La-Prairie . 


Kildonan  . 
Headingly . 


I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  never  use  manure. 

I  have  not  used  m»nur«,  but  think  it  good 
fur  gardens.. 

I  only  UMe  manure  for  root  crops. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  but  thinit  it  good  te 
retain  moisture. 

I  do  not  une  manure. 

Manure  does  good. 

I  use  manure  and  And  it  improves  the 
crops. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  I  burn  the  straw. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  do  not  use  manure  at  present. 

I  use  tnar.ure  and  find  it  beneficial. 

I  only  use  a  little  for  the  garden.  . 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  have  put  a  little  manure  on  one  field. 

I  only  use  manure  for  the  garden. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

Manure  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 

I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 

I  use  manure  on  the  poorer  places. 

We  use  manure  if  necessary,  but  seldom 
done. 

I  use  manure  when  I  oan  And  time  to  get 
it  out. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

The  ground  is  rich  enough  without  manure. 

I  have  never  used  manure. 

I  have  never  used  manure. 

[  do  not  use  manure.     It  breeds  weeds. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  use  all  the  manure  I  have. 

I  used  manure  on  wheat  land  with  good 
results. 

I  use  manure  in  the  garden  with  good  re- 
sult*. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  have  used  manure  for  the  last  20  years. 

I  have  tried  manure  and  it  has  done  very 
well. 

I  use  very  little  manure. 

I  spread  manure  on  the  fields  every  fall- 

I  have  rot  yet  used  manure. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  using  manure. 

.Manure  improves  the  soil. 

I  have  uaea  all  my  manure  with  good  re- 
sults. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  but  it  does  good. 

Manure  is  very  productive  of  weeds,  anQ 
makes  the  grain  rank ;  should  be  used 
llttl*. 
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FARMERS'  TESTIMONT  RESPEGTINQ  MANURE-   Continued. 


Jno.  Taylor 

Thofl    Dasell 

Qeadingly 

High  Bluff 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  never  use  manure,  the   land   is 

enough  without  it. 
I  never  use    manure,    the   land   is 

enough  without  it. 
Manure  is  not  necessary. 
Manure  is  not  necessary   and  will 

for  sometime. 
I  have  never  used  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure,   but  believe 

for  land. 
I  use  all  the  manure  I  can  get. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  use  iranure  on  my  farm. 
I  '  vB  all  the  manure  I  have. 
I  do  not  use  manure  yet,  it  it  not  n 

strong 
Btror  g 

And.  Nelson 

Stonewall 

Jas.  Mathewson  ...... 

Bmerson  

J    J.  Edwards 

Poplar  Point 

not  bo 

R.  Sutherland 

Gilbert  Stranger 

Rbbt.  A.  Tesky 

Wm.  Hill 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 

Poplar  Point 

St.  Aeathe 

it  good 

Woodlands 

Wm.  A.  Mann 

Birds'  Hill 

Neil  M cljeod 

Victoria 

F.  B.  Allan    

Stonewall 

J.  Davidson 

Hieh  Bluflf. 

Henry  Hodgson  

Jno.  Fraser 

Springfield 

Kildonan 

Alex    Adams 

Rev.  Ed.  Rochford 

Clear  Springs 

Poular  Point.. 

eedcd* 

Wood  ibr  building  and  fencing  purposes  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  a  prairie  country,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Canadian  North- West  is  peculiarly  favoured. 

Although  there  are  sections  >a  here  wood  is  scarce,  as  a 
general  rule>  there  is  a  well  regulated  supply  throughout 
the  country.  As  we  have  already  stated  the  plains  abound 
with  wood  in  clumps  ;  and  in  other  parts  there  are  tracts  of 
forest  so  evenly  interspersed  that  farmers  can  generally  ob- 
tain a  good  wood  lot  in  close  proximity  to  their  prairie 
farms,  besides  which  the  numerous  rivers  are  invariably 
lined  with  wood  on  each  bank. 

Settlers  coming  to  the  country  will  bear  this  in  mind  and 
ask  for  the  particulars  to  enable  them  to  locate  not  only  a 
good  wood  lot,  but  also  one  suitable  for  tree  planting.  The 
Immigration  Agents  or  Land  Guides  will  give  them  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  make  a  proper 
selection.  Elder,  Oak,  Elm,  Maple,  hard  and  soft,  and  Bass- 
wood  may  be  planted,  and  will  grow  successfully,  but 
Cotton  Wood,  Poplar  and  Willow  will  grow  very  rapidly, 
c»nd  for  ordinary  purposes  on  a  farm  they  are  most  useful. 
The  following  descriptions  of  woods  are  found  in  the  Cana- 
dian North- West  :  Oak, White  and  Red  Cedar,  Birch, Poplar, 
Spruce,  White  Ash,  Cotton  Wood,  Tamarack,  Cherry,  White 
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Willow,  Balsam,  Ash,  Maple,  Pine,  Elm,  and  Box  Elder,  tbe 
latter  being  very  valuable,  as  it  is  coming  into  uoe  exten- 
sively, for  the  purpose  of  wood  engraving.  In  order^ 
however,  to  show  that  wood  is  not  scarce  we  publish  the 
following  testimony  on  the  subject : — 

TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  RBSPECTING  WOOD  AND  FUEL. 


Benj.  Hartley. 


St.  Charles. 


Jno.  Dilworth High  Bluflf,. 

Hayward,  D.  S Moir'a 

Geo.  Cadnam High  Blnff.. 

W.  Jackson .^^fS,^  Blaff . 

A.  Gillespie Greenwood.. 

Wm.   Eagles | Stonewall... , 

6.  C.  Higginson |Oakland , 


Jdo.  Sutherland Kildonan . . . . 

James  Stirton .Nelsonrille. 


R.  E.  Mitchell  .. 

Wm.  Moss 

Matthew  Oweu.. 


Jas.  Stewart.. 
Jno.  Ferguson. 
Jas.   Airth 


E.  W.  Johnston. 


Robt 
J.  W. 


iTuher. 

Adshead., 


R.  P.  Black. 


Wm. 
J.  0. 


Corbett.. 
Rent 


G.  v.  Fitzgerald. 

Geo.  Taylor 

Wm.  Grierson 

Isaac  Casson 

F.  T.  Bradley 


Jno.  Brydon., 


A.  McDonald. 
Jas.  Fleming.. 


A.  J.  Moore... 
A.  McDonald., 
Jno.  Kelley... 
D.  Gillespie... 


Cook's  Creek.. 
High  Bluff..  .. 
High  Bluff..... 


Meadow  Lea.. 
High  Bluff..... 
Stonewall 


Springfield . 


Cook's  Creek., 
St.  Charles.... 


Birds'  Hill.. 


Springfield...  . 
Cook's  Creek 


'Ridge  ville 

Poplar  Point.. 
Meadow  Lea.. 
Green  Ridge.. 
Emerson 


Prairie  Lea. 


Stonewall.. 
W.  Lynne. 


Nelsonville. 
Gladstone... 

Morris 

Plympton... 


We  have  no  diflBculty  in  obtaining  stov« 
wood.  We  use  wire  for  fencing  as  it  ia 
eheaper. 

I  get  all  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile* 

We  have  enough  for  present  use. 

We  have  plenty  of  timber  five  miles  awayv 

We  hare  no  ditBculty  wLaterer  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 

There  is  plenty  on  the  farm. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  can  get  plenty  of  wood  and  fencing  but 
have  a  long  way  to  draw  it. 

No  difiieulty  whatever  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  am  within  easy  distance  of  Poplar. 

Good  oak  timber  close  at  hand. 

No  difliculty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  live  about  5  miles  from  my  wood  lot  but 
experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

I  have  plenty  of  wood  handy. 

I  have  100  acres  of  good  wood  on  my  farm. 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  all  purposes  on 
my  farm. 

I  have  not  much  difficulty  ia  obtaining 
wood,  considering  I  have  no  wood  lot. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  raft  fiiewood  and  building  timber,  but 
have  rails  on  my  let. 

Wood  is  not  very  easily  obtained,  but  I 
have  never  been  cold  for  the  want  of  it. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  any  amount  of  wood  within  half  a 
mile  of  my  farm. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

Wood  can  be  got  b(it  not  very  conveniently. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  reside  upon  the  prairie  and  have  no 
wood,  but  have  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing it. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  poplar  at  a  distance 
of  about  7  miles. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  plenty  of  firewood,  but  building 
timber  is  scarce. 

I  have  fifty  acres  of  good  oak  wood. 

I  Lave  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  plenty  of  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTINO  WOOD  AND  ¥VEh.—Oomiinmed. 


Robt.  Adama.. 


A.  p.  Stevenson 

€.  EmpsoQ 

J.  Appleyard  ... 


J.  D.  Stewart 

E.Scott 

Jno.  Smitb..... 


D.  F.  Knight.. 


P.  Ferguson. 
C.  Logan  .... 


M.  WUson 

J.  Troop 

Rich.  Young ... 
J  S.  P  Cosley, 
J,  Currie  ...... 

M.  ElliBon 

W.  Aylmer 

Jno.  Hourn  .... 


Jno.  A.  Lee. 


J  Qalbraith  .  ., 
Chas  Stewart .. 

L-  Den8\ng 

W.  A.  Farmer. 


R   Bell. 


Jno  George. 


A.  MoPheraon... 

H.  C.  Graham  ., 

O  orge  Tenkins., 
James  Bedford . 
Geo.  Ferris. 


E.  Burnel]..  ., 
S.  J.  P  irsona., 


D 

J. 


Mc'^ougald , 
McEwan...  . 


Jaa.  Winster.. 
Jaa.  Stewart... 


B.  H.  C.  Hall. 


High  Bluff.. 


Nela  nville 
Whynne  .... 
Stonewall  .. 


Coek's  Creek 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 
Westboum 


Ridgeville . 


Gladstone 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 


High  Bluff. 

Portage  La-Prairie . 

South  Liagar  

Ridgeville 

Victoria 

Nelaonville 

St.  Leon 

St  Anne 


High  Bluff.. 


Nelsonville  ... 
Meadow  Lea.. 

GTmerson  

H  adingly  .... 


Rookwood 


Nelaonville 


Emerson. 


Stonewall  .. 

St.  Agathe.. 

Emerson 

St.  Agathe., 


Nelaonville 
Springfield.. 


Meadow 
Meadow 


Lea. 
Lea 


High  Bluff.. 
High  Bluff.. 


Soratoking  River.. 


I  have  plenty  of  wood  on  my  lot  both  for 
building  and  firewood 
have  100  aore«  '>f  wood. 
I  have  50  acres  of  bush.  I  use  wire  fencing. 
I  have  plenty  of  atove  wood  and  building, 
ko. 

have  no  difficulty  as  I  am  on  a  wood  lot. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  wood. 
Half  of  my  lot  is  timber :  poplar,  oak,  aah, 

elm,  ke. 
We  have  plenty  of  atove  wood,  but  little 

for  fencing. 
Wood  is  plentiful. 
I  have  no  difficulty  at  preaent  in  obtaining 

wood  except  for  building. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood  three  milea  off. 
Have  had  no  difficulty  as  yet. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  in  the  vicinity. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood  on  my  half  section. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  plenty  of  timber  on  my  farm. 
I  have  any  quantity  of  pnplar  or  oak. 
Building  and    other    timber    is  near  my 

place. 
Have  no  trouble  in  getting  wood,  although 

it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  getting  wood. 
We  go  nine  miles  for  our  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
Firewood  is  fairly  abundant,  building  and 
fencing    timber   scarce,   wire  used  for 
fencing. 
I    have    plenty    of   fence    and    firewood. 

Building  timber  is  scarce. 
I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  on 

my  farm. 
I  have  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  wood 

as  mine  is  a  river  lot. 
1  have  wood  and  rails  on  my  farm  and  » 

wood  lot  5  miles  distant. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
We  fence  with  wire,  we  have  had  no  scar- 
city of  wood  as  yet,  and  we  expect  coal 
shortly. 
I  have  a  20  acre  wood  lot  ii  niles  away. 
I  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  wood,  as 

I  have  to  haul  about  15  miles. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
There  is  an   abundance  of  wood  3  miles 

away. 
I  have  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  timber  at  a  reasonable 

distance  from  here. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting   wuod 
up  to  present  time,  fencing  is  scarce. 
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TESTIMONY   OF  SBTTLBRfi   RESPECTING  WOOD   AND   VVVL.—0<mHnu«d. 


R.  Bell. 


B.    Bruee... 

Wm.  Stort 

Henry  Weit 

David    Chalner.. 

Jas.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDonall 
R.  H.  Palmer... 
Robt.  Morgan... 
M.  Ferris 


•••■••••I 


J 
W, 


W.  Carlton. 
Owens 


R.  Brown. 


R.  P.  Bradley. 


MoKinnon., 
King 

Jas.   Stewart.. 

A.  Dawson 


J. 
J. 


J.    BeggB. 


A  D.  Cadenhead.. 


A. 
A. 


Nelson,  sr. 
J.   Henker. 


Thos.   Cook 

J.  Ogletree.. ...... 

G.  A.  Tucker... 
A.  V.  Beoksted.. 


J.  C.  Hall 


D.  G.  Lowe. 


A.  J.  Nugent. 


W.  B.  Ball.... 
Philip  McKay 


•    ete**' 


Geo.  Turner. 
Chas.  Begg. 


John   Hall 

Angus  Poison. 


Jas.   Owens. 


O.  Granby., 


Bnrnside. 


Poplar  Point 

Assiniboine 

Clear  Springs... 
St.  Anne,  Pt.  D. 

Greenwood 

Cook's  Creek 

Cook's  Creek 

Headinijly 

Burnside 


Clear  Springs. 
High  Bluff. 


High  Bluff.. 


St.   Pie. 


Portage-La-Prairie. 

Oberon 

Meadow   Lea 

Headingly 


Morris. 


Scratching  River.. 


Nelson  ville 

Green    Bridge. 


Westbourne 

Portage-La-Prairie , 
Portage-La-Prairie.. 
Emerson 


Portage-La-Prairie 
St.  Agathe 


W.   Lynne. 


Headingly 

Portage-La-Prairie 


Lower  Fort. 
Lower  Fort.. 


St.  Anne... 
Kildonan. 


St.  Anne,  Pt  D.  C... 


High  Bluff.. 


Have  had  no  difficulty  up  to  the  present 

time.     I  am  trying  wire  fencing. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
Tbero  is  plenty  of  wood  at  60  ots.  per  cord 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
There  is  abundance  of  timber  near. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  50  acres  of  bush. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood. 
Building  timber  scarce,    plenty    yet  for 

rails  and  firewood. 
Plenty  of  wood  for  all  purposes. 
I  live  Qve  miles  from  my  wood   lot,   but 

experience  no  difficulty. 
I  have  a  river  lot  and  nearly  100  aores  of 

hardwood. 
We   have    very  little  trouble  in   getting 

wood,  there  is  plenty  on  Red  River. 
I  have  abundance  of  poplar  wood. 
I  have  tio  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 

have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood 
thus  far. 

have  had  no  difficulty  as  yet  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 
I  have  wood  lots  within  three  miles. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  get- 
ting all  the  wood  I  want. 
Wood  is  scarce. 

No  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
In  some  places  wood  is  scarce,  in  others 

plentiful. 
I  have  enough  wood  for  present   use  o& 

my  claim. 
Wood  is  scarce  and  has  to  be  hauled  from 

a  distance. 
I  have  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 

wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 

wood. 
A  good  supply  of  wood  for  fire  and  fencing, 

but  not  much  for  building  purposes. 
I  have  plenty  of  fencing  and  firewood, 

building  logs  are  few. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood  for  alt  purposes. 
I  have  to  draw  wood  ten  miles,  but  do  not 

consider  it  too  far- 
I  have  been  in  the  country  21  years,  and 

had  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
We  can  gbt  plenty  of  wood  at  a  distano* 
from  three  to  five  miles. 
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get- 


Jas.  FullertoD 

Co<  k'B  Creek 

Kildonan   

High  Bluff. 

Rcokwood  ~ 

I  have  no  dilBculty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  no  difiiculiy  in  obtaining  wood,    I 
haul  it  from  Aasiniboine  five  miles  distant. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood,  I 

have  some  on  my   farm    and   more  ftv« 

miles  distant. 
[  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  plenty  of  firewood,  other  timber  is 

scarce. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtainirg  wood. 
We  raft  down  our  wood  and  rails  about  20 

A.  Poison,  jr 

«.  Tidsbury 

T.  J.  Robinson 

Mat.  Henderson  

Cook's  Creek 

T.  SigBons 

Jas.  Munroe 

Portage-La  Prairie .. 

Kildonan  

lleadingly 

John  Taylor 

Thos.  Dalcell  

High  Bluff. 

miles. 
We  have  plenty  of  timber  for  all  purposes. 
I  have  no  difiicnity  in  getting  wood. 
I  hHve  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  no  difficulty,  there  is  plenty  of  wood 

within  three  or  four  miles. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  ^tting  wood. 
I  have  to  draw  wood  about  five  or  six  miles. 

A.  Nelson 

Stonewall 

Kiuerson  

J.  MatbewEon  

-J.J.  Kdwards 

Pi-plar  Point 

Portage  La-Prairie  .. 

Poplar  Point 

Woodlands 

Birds'  Hill 

B.  Sutherland  

Q.  B'a'iger 

Vv.  liill  

W.  A.  Mann 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  wood  in  abundance. 

Neil  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan    

Victoria.. 

Stonewall 

I  huve  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

Wood  for  buiidins;  is  scarce. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in   getting  wood,    and 

do  not  anticipate  any. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood.  Wire 

makes  r.  ^w«<i  nr.bBtitute  for  rails. 
We  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood. 
We  have  no  difiiculty  in  getting  wood. 

Jas.  Davidson  

High  Bluff. 

II.  IIodnBon 

Springfield 

Kildonan  

John  Raoer 

A.  Adams 

Clear  ST>rinff8 

Rev.  E.  Rochford 

Poplar  Point 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm. 

A  supply  of  g-ood  water  is  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
the  farmer,  not  only  for  household  purposes,  but  also  for 
stock.  The  Canadian  North-West  has  not  only  numerous 
rivers  and  creeks,  but  also  a  very  large  number  of  lakes 
and  lakelets  throughout  the  whole  coutitry,  and  it  has  n«w 
been  ascertained  definitely  that  good  water  can  be  obtain- 
ed almost  anywhere  throughout  the  territory  by  means  of 
wells.  Professor  Macoun,  who  has  explored  the  greater 
portion  of  the  North-West,  declares  that  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Territory  he  has  travelled  over,  good  water  can  be 
had  by  digging  a  little  depth.  The  following  statements 
of  farmers  will  give  some  idea  of  the  means  used  by 
eettlers  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  : 

o 
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i 


B.  Hartley 

Jno.  Dilworth. 


Bay  ward  A  S... 
Oeo.  Cadmsn 


W.  JackHOB 

A.  Qillespie 

Wm.  Eaglea 

8.  C.  Uigginion 
Jno.  Sutherland. 

Allan  Bell  

Jas.  Stirton 

R.  E.  Mitchell  .  . 

Wm.  Mogg 

M.  Oweng 

James  Stewart  ... 
Jag.  Ferguson..., 


St.  Cbarlea. 
High  Bluff... 


Morrtg 

High  Bluff.. 

High  Bluff.. 

Greenwood.. 


Stonewall. 
Oakland... 


Jas.  Airth 

E  W.  Johnston., 


Kildonan,  E 

Portage-La-Prairie 

NelsonTllU 

Cook's  Creek 

High  Bluff.- 

High  Bluff. 

Meadow  Lea 

High  Bluff 


R.  Fisher 

J.  W.  Adstaead.. 
K.  Black 


W.  Corbett 

J.G.  Rent 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald 
Q.  Taylof  


Stonewall... 
Springfield.. 


Cook's  Creek., 


St.  Charles.. 
Bird's  Hill.. 


Spr'ngfield.... 
'  Cco'-'s  Creek 
'  Ridgerille 

Poplar  Point.. 


Walter  Grierson. 


Jas.  Casson  ... 
F.  T.  Bradley 
J    Brydon 


Meadow  Lea., 


Emerson 

'  Emerson 

>  Portage-La-Prairie .. 


A.    McDonald 
J'.iB.  Flem*Dg  . 


■stonewall. 


West   Lynnc 


I  bare  a  clear  water  spring. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  by  digging 

twelve  feet. 
Onr  farms  front  oo  the  Red  River. 
A  good  supply  of  water  by  digging  sixteen 

feet. 
A  good  supply  of  water  by  digging  twelve 

feet 
I  have  sunk  2  wells  32  feet  deep,  and 

hnve  plenty  of  water. 
By   lirilling   the   rock    we   obtained  good 

water. 
I  get  the  very  bes^  of  water  by  digging 

seven  feet. 
Well   and  river  water  is  abundant  at  all 

sennons. 
F.i(ce1lont  water  can  be  obtained  by  digging 

14  feet. 
A  spring  creek  runs  through  my  land — at 

\h  feet  water  is  good. 
The  water  supply  is  good,  I  dug  to  the 

depth  of  14  foet. 
I  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  at 

a  depth  of  14  feet. 
I  have  fuund  good  water  at  a  depth  of  ten 

feet 
I  have  found  good  water  at  the  depth  of 

sixteen  (eot. 
I    have  found  good    water  at  a  depth  of 

twnlve  feet,  and   have  a   lake    for  the 

oattle. 
I  hftvo  H  fnni]  "npply  of  water,  after  dig- 
ging and  blasting  twenty-four  feet. 
I  iiavn  good  surface  water  standing  six  or 

eight    feet    deep,    and  spring   water  25 

foot  deep 
By   digging  I  obtained  a  supply  of  good 

water. 
The  river   water  is  good   and   there  tfre 

springs  on  the  creek. 
I  have  a  good  well  and   running  water 

nearly  all  the  summer. 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  water. 
I  enn  get  plenty  of  water  by  digging. 
I  have  several  wells  of  spring  water. 
Good  water  can  be  had  at  a  depth  of  tei> 

foot. 
Good    water  can  be   had   at  a  depth  of 

sevonteen  feet, 
(iood  water  can  be  had  from  a  well. 
An  abundance  of  water  from  a  well. 
An  abundance  of  water   at  a  depth  of  tea 

feet. 
An  abundance  of  water  from  well  at  depth 

of  20  feet 
I   get  water  from   Red  River  and  from  a 

well. 
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A.  J.  Moore 

B.  J.  Chubb 

£.  Balluatyne 

J.  (leilies  

Wm.   fireen  

A.  McDonald 

John  Kelly 

D.  (lillespie    

R.  Adauia  

A.  P    Stevensan  . 

J,  Appleyard 

Edwird  scott 

John  ^mith  

D.  F.  Kni),'ht 

P.  FerguBim..  

C.  Ligau  

Max   Wilson 

John  Troop 

And.    Davrson 

O.  A.  I'erri* 

John   Beggs 

A.  D.  Cadenhtsad 

A.  Nelson,  Sr 

A.  J.  Quaker  .... 

R.  J.  Cook  

F.  Ogletree 

T.  H.  Graham 

Geo.  A.  Tucker... 

A.  V.  Beokstead.. 

A.  C.  Harvey  

J.  C.  Hall 

D.  P.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.B.Hall 


Weetboume. 
Ridgeville... 


NeUoDTille.. 
NelsonTille.. 
West  Lyana 


Kildonan... 
St.   Agathe. 


Gladstone. 


Morris  

Plympton 

High   Bluff 

Nel.-ionvilie 

Stonewall 

Portage-La-Prairie . 


Gladstone 

Portage- Lh  Prairie.. 


High  Bluff. 


Portage- La-Prairie .. 
Headingly 


Ridgeville. 
Morris 


Scratching  River., 


Nelsonville  ..., 
Green  Ridge... 


Wastboume 

Pcrtage-La- Prairie . 


Pf plar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie 


Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage- La-Prairie 
St.  Agathe 


West  Lynne 
Headingly  .... 


Good  water  aan  be  had  from  wells  fourteea 

feet  d«ep. 
W  It  r  tor  sti'ckin  a  ravine,  and  tor  house- 

auld  purpoiie«  from  eight  to  twelve  feet< 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  from  a  depth  of 

ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
Good  water  can  be  got  from  the  rivor. 
Water    from    river    is    not  e.ttra  good,  but 

what  I  get  from  a  well  is  good 
Abundance    of  water    in    wells;  excellent 

water  in  ravines. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river. 
There  is  plenty  of  watei  on  my  farm. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  water  in  my  well. 
A  creek  runs  through  my  farm. 
1  can  get  plenty  of  water  at  '.'0  feet. 
I  have  good    water    in    a  well    seven   feet 

deep. 
The    White-Mud    River   runs  througk  th« 

farm. 
Plenty  of  godd  water  nan  be  gtt  from  ten 

to  fiftenn  feet. 
I  obtain  good  water  from  a  running  stream. 
I  obtain    gnod  wuter  at  a  depth  ol    fifteen 

feet. 
I    obtain   good    water  at   adepjthof  nine 

feet. 
I  uJbt..in  good  water  itt  a  dupth  of   10  feet. 
The    Assiniboine    River    passes    wituin  50 

yards  of  my  door. 
Good  water  can  be  obtained  by   digging. 
The  river  supplies  me  with  abundance  of 

good  water. 
I  j^et    drinking     water    from  a  well  ;  the 

River    Marais    gives    good  water  for  the 

cattle. 
I   get   very    good  drinking   water  from  a 

well  14  feet  deep. 
I  get  very  gwod  iiiaking  water  from  a  well 

12  feet  deep. 
I  have  goiid  water  and  plenty  of  it. 
I  can  get  plenty  of  good  water  by  digging 

16  feet.     Cattle  are  supplied  from  river. 
My  farm  Is  on  an  arm  of  the  Long  Lake. 
My  water  is  good,  I  have  to  dig  from  12  to 

IS  feet. 
I    have  good   water   from  a  well   18  feet 

deep. 
A  good  supply   of  water  can  be  had  from 

20  to  40  feet 
I  get  good    water  from  a  r:;i  ning  spring 

creek. 
[  get  good  tasting  water  from  Red  River, 

but  it  is  muddy. 
I  have  a  good  well  with  a    gravel  bottona 
I  live   on  the  Assiuiboine  which  ontaiis 
good  water,  but  I  always  keep  ioe. 


'   !    1    'I    !■ 
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:|N  - 
Jill 


("Jill    i( 


i  ■::i 


LI'S 


lis 
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^ 
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Philip  McKay 

Geo.  Tarn«r 


And.  Hepburn 
Chu.  Begg.... 


Jno.  Hall 

Angus  i'olson 
James  Owen... 
Q.  Qranby 


Jas.  FuUerton. 
A.  Poison 


Geo.  Tidsbury.., 
T.  B.  Robinaoo., 


Neil  Henderson 


Thos.  SigsoDS 
Jas.  Manroe  .. 


Jas.  Vidal... 
Jno.  Taylor 


Thos.  Dalzell., 
Amb.  Wilson.. 


W.  Mathewson. 
J.  J.  Edwards.. 


R.  Sutherland. 
0.  Stranger.... 


R.  A.  Teskey 
Wm.  Hill  


W.  A.  Mann  . 
Neil  MoLeod.. 
F.  B.  Allan  ... 


Jas.  Davidson. 
Hy.  Hudson.... 


John  Eraser 


Portage  La-Prairie .. 
Lower  Fort 


Emerson 

Stone  Fort. 


St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  0. 

Kildonan 

St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  C. 
High  Bluff 


Cook's  Creek.. 
Kildonan 


High  Bluff- 
Roc  kwood  .. 


Cook's  Creek 


Portage- La-Prairie 
Kildonan 


Headingly . 
lieadiugly , 


High  Bluff.. 
Stonewall... 


Emerson 

Poplar  Point., 


Portage-La-Prairie 
Poplar  Point.. 


St.  Agathe.. 
Woodlands.. 


Birds'     Hill.. 

Victoria 

Stonewall 


High  Bluff.. 
Springfield.. 


Kildonan 


I  have  a  gond  supply  of  water  from  a  well 

14  feet  doep. 
I  can  obtain  a  good  supply  of  water  fron 

the  river  and  there  are  good  springs. 
I  get  water  from  the  river  and  well. 
River  water  is  mostly  used,  there  are  som« 

springs,  and  a  few  wvUs  of  good  water. 
[  have  a  well  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 

20  feet. 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  water  by  boring 

24  feet. 
[  have  a  good  stream  of  running  water  at 

my  door. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  a  deptk  of  12 

feet. 

Good  water  can  be  got  from  a  well, 
^ood  water  can  be  got  from  a  well  thirty 

feet  deep. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  the  depth  of  14 

feet  from  a  well,  but  no  tprings. 
Mj  water  is  obtained   from    wells,  one  of 

which  is  obtained  through  sinking  int* 

limestone. 
The  well  water  ii   fairly   good  and   plen- 
tiful. 
I  get  good  water  by  digging  12  feet. 
Good  water  can  be   obtained   by   digging 

wells. 
The  water  of  the  Aasinibeine  River  is  good. 
Tke  iiiver  Assinibuine  is  in  front    of  the 

farm. 
Splendid  water  can  be  got  at  a  depth    of 

from  12  to  14  feet. 
Splendid  water  can  be  got  from  a  deplh  of 

from  16  to  I'O  feet. 
I  biive  a  good  .'4U))ply  of  spring  water. 
A  creuk    runs    through    my    farm    with   a 

depth  of  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
We  ^et  plenty  of  good  water  from  12  to  15 

feet  deep. 
We  get  plenty  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 

12  feet. 
I  get  my  supply  from  the  Red  River. 
I  have  good  spring  water  at  a  depth  of 
.  eight  feet. 
I  have  two  never  failing  springs  on   my 

farm. 
I  have  a  well  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 
'    Iff  feet. 
A  good  supply  of  water   is    obtained  by 

drilling  2!>  feet  in  the  rock. 
Water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  12  feet. 
Water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  from  '.i2  to  40 

feet  deep. 
Water  can  be  got  from  a  depth  of  72  feet 

deep. 
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digging 


A.  Adami 

Rev   D.  Rochford 
Rev.  Mr.  Young.., 
J.  H.  P.  Cosley 


Jolin  Currie  . 
M,  Etliiton..  . 
A.  Ayliner.... 
Jon.  Uoddi.... 
John  Hourie. 


John  A.  Lee 

J.  F.  Galbraith. 


CbttrlcH  iStewnrt. 
L<   DionBlog 


W,  H.  Pariner. 
R.  Bell 


John  George.. 


A.  MoI'liergon, 
]|.  C,  (iraliam. 


(Joo,  .leiiliins. 
Jud,    Bedford. 


Ooo.  Ferrid 

p.  Biirnoll 

D.    McDougald... 
Jan.  I>.  McEwan 
Jii»).  Whln^ter  ... 
.Jim.  Stewart 


II,  n.  C.  Hall. 
K.  Ikill 


B<ft>,i.  Bruce. 
Wu).  Start  ., 
D.  (/halrners 


Jan.  Ninclair 

I).  H.  McDowell. 

R.  S.  JackHOD 

R.  II.  Paluer..... 


Clear  Springs ^ater  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  16  feet. 

Poplar  Point Water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  15  feet. 

South  Lisgar We  get  our  water  from  the  river. 

Ridgeville Water  oan  be  got  at  a  depth  from  10  to  15 

feet. 

Victoria. Water  can  be  got  from  wells. 

Nelsonrille We  can  get  water  at  six  feet  deep. 

St.  Leon Water  can  be  got  from  a  depth  of  10  feet. 

Sunny  Side I  have  a  good  supply  of  well  water. 

St.  Anne The  water  is  very  good ;   can  be  obtained 

by  digging  a  well, 
nigh  Bluff. Good  water  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of 

10  feet. 
NelsonviJle I  have  three  wells  at  a  depth  of  fire  feet, 

nine  feet  and  eleven  feet. 

Meadow   Lea Good  water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  2.3  feet. 

Emerson I  have   a  good  well  at  20  feet  deep,  the 

water  is  pure,  clear  and  sweet. 

Headingly We  use  river  water. 

Rockwood We  dug   17  foet,  struck    upon   rock;    the 

water  is  p'entiful  and  good. 
Nelaonville Good  water  can  be  got  in  any  season  by 

digging  6ve  feet. 

Emerson M'e  use  the  wiiter  from  Red  River. 

Stonewall Our  water  is  ohtaineil  by  <ligging  to  ttie 

rock,  and  then  drilling. 

St.  Agathe There  is  good  water  in  the  river. 

Emersou iWe  have  a  wull  atid  use    t^e  Red  River 

I     water. 
St.  Agathe |A  coalee  run?  titrough  my  farm  and  the 

Red  llivor  in  front  of  it. 

Nelaonville I  have  a  well  ct  good  water   12  feet  deep; 

I  [     also  a  spring  f'lr  winter  and  pummer. 

'Meadow  Lea I  have  plemy  if  good  water  from  a  well  19 

I  !     feet  deep. 

I  Meadow  Lea I  haveplenv  of  g>iod  water  from  a  well  17 

]  ]     feet  deep. 

Iligh  Bluff I  have  p'eLty  nf  good  water  from  a  well  12 

i     to  14  feet  deep. 

High  Bluff I  have  pleot.v  uf  water  from  a  well   10  to 

I     12  feet  dtc'ii 

Scratching  River I  get  fairly  gooi  water  from  the  creek. 

Burnside Rat  creek    tuna   through  my  farm;   good 

1     water  can  bo  got  at  a  depth  of  12  feet. 

Poplar  Point I  have  a  g<  od  weU. 

Astiiniboine I  have  a  gcod  well  16  feet  deep. 

St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  C...  Excellent  water  oan  be  got  at  a  depth  of 

I     16  feet. 
Greenwood A   good    t-upply   of  water  can   bo  got  by 

!     digging- 
Cook's  Creek [A  good  supply  of  water  can  bo  got  by  dig- 

I     ging  from  7  to  12  feet. 
St.  Agathe Good  water  can  be  got  from  the  river  and 

I     a  spring. 
Cook's  Creek There  is  good  water  on  my  farm  in  a  spring 

I     10  feet  deep. 


i^iit; 
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il'l    i  1 


i !  i' 


org 
"Kobt.  M      an 

itatthew  Ferris.... 
John  W.  Carleton 

M.  Owens 

"Nelson  Brown 

JR.  P.  Bradly 

John   McKisnon 

Jas.  King  

cVas.  Stewart 


Headiugly 

Bumside 

Clear  Springs 

High   Bluff 

High  Bluff 

St.    Pie 

Portage    La  P 
Oberon 
Meadow   Lea.. 


Very   good    water   can    be    obtained  /ery 

easily. 
Very  good  water  at  8  feet. 
I  have  a  good  spring  within  50  rods  of  my 

house. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  10  feat. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  12  feet. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  10  feet. 
We  have  a  creek  of  good  spring  water. 
Water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  20  feet. 
Good  water  can  be  got  by  digging  16  feet 


The  Prairie  hay  of  the  Canadian  North- West  has  already 
'become  famous  and  its  nutritious  qualities  are  acknowledged 
ion  all  sides.  In  fact  stock-raising  will,  in  the  near  future 
a*ival  the  production  of  grain  in  the  fertile  belt.  The 
Eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Peace  River 
District,  especially,  will  become  great  fields  for  graziers  to 
^carry  on  an  immense  business  in  cattle,  the  wild  grass  in 
those  localities  being  even  oJ'  better  quality  than  that  found 
-on  the  plains.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  different 
varieties  of  grasses,  sedges  and  legumes  in  the  North 
Western  prairies. 

The  first  point  a  farmer  would  note  about  them  is  the 
abundance  of  the  foliage  of  nearly  all  the  species.  While  the 
grasses  of  Eastern  Canada  are  nearly  all  culm  or  stem, 
having  most  of  them,  only  one,  two  or  three  leaves,  most 
of  ihe  North  Western  grasses  have  ten  or  twenty  leaves 
Of  course  this  is  an  extremely  valuable  feature  in  grass,  as 
the  leaves  are  more  easily  digested  than  the  culms. 

The  culms  are  exceedingly  fine  in  the  prairie  grass,  and 
this  again  would  strike  a  farmer  as  indicating  a  good 
quality  of  grass.  Add  to  this  that  there  are  in  some  spedies 
^such  an  abundance  of  seeds,  as  to  make  the  fodder  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  feed  of  grain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tales  about  the  readiness  with  which  siock  will  fatten  on 
prairie  hay  are  not  overdrawn.  It  may  be  interesting  ii 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  grasses  found  in  the  North- West- 
the  brown  top  or  cedar  grass  is  one  of  the  most  valua})le 
kinds  and  has  fine  stem  with  abundant  foliage,  and  there 
«r4j  several  species  of  red  top  very  nutritious. 
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•  The  pea  grass,  a  kind  of  vetch,  affords  good  pasturage  fet? 
stock  in  winter,  and  then  there  is  the  beaver  hay,  mucK 
superior  to  the  grass  of  the  same  name,  found  in  Eastern 
Tanada.  The  Scotch  grass  is  a  favourite  hay  in  the  North- 
West,  and  the  Upland  hay  found  on  the  prairie  is  af  very 
fine  quality 

Then  there  are  the  following  grasses:  bone,  blue,  buffalo- 
blue  joint,  sedge  hay,   colony   hay.  June   grass,   bush  and 
wheat   grnss,    as    vceW    as    numerous    other    varieties,    the 
greater  portion  ol  them  being  nutritious,  and  some  of  them 
very  beautiful  in  appearance 

The  luxuriance  of  the  prairie  grasses  in  the  North-West^ 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  great  fertility    of  the  soil,  and  in 
order  to  show   the  abundance  of  hay,    possessed    by    the 
settlers,  we  append  the  following  evidence  on  the  subject^^ 
from  resident  farmers : 

TESTI^fONT  OF  SETTLRR8  RESPl'CTTNO  GRASSES  AND  BAY 


li.  Hartley St.  CharlM. 


J.  Dilworth  !  High  Bluff 


Hay  ward  A   S i  Morris 

W.   Jackson Higii  Biuff. 


A.  Gillespie iG-reenwo<xl 

.J as.  Sturton iNelannville. 


W.  E,  Mitchell..  1  Cook's  Creek. 


Wui.   Moss.. 
Jas.  Owens 


Jas.  Stewart... 
Jno.  Ferguson 


High  Bluff. 
High    Bluff, 


Meadow  Leu.. 
High  Bluff  .. 


J  as.  Airth St<mewall 


1.  W.  Johnston  . 

J  W.  Adshead.  ., 

R.  Black. 

"Win    Corbett 

0,  V.  Fitzgerald. 

a.  Taylor 

.W.  Grieraou 


Springfield.. 


St.  Charles  ... 
Bird's  Hill  ... 
Springfield  ... 

Kidgeville 

Poplar  Point. 
Meadow  Lea.., 


Hay  is  very  plentiful,  we  shall  have  abou* 

1511    tons    for     sale     almost     equal    t* 

timothy. 
Wild    bay  is   a    little    sc.trce    here,    b«it>; 

tliijothy  il'jtig  well. 
There  if  plenty  of  hay  of  the  best  quality. 
There   is    (ilent;'    of  hay  of  good  quality^ 

and   we   can    grow    all  the  timothy    w» 

witnt. 
There  i.')    plenty  of   hay  ef  good  quality,. 

and  near  at  hnnd. 
J  have  a  2(i  acre   hay  meadow,  which  wHl 

yifild  from  4  to  5  tons  per  acre. 
There  is  a  large  quantity   of  hay  of  very 

good  quality. 
Hay  ib  quite  near  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  on  the  High  Prairi» 

and  the  quality  is  good. 
There   is   plenty   of  hay  of  the   very  bes^ 

quality. 
I  have  ;)"  acres  of  good   hay   lar'd   whieik 

growt-  grass  of  first  quality. 
I  hare  thousandf  of  tons  of  the  best  hay  a» 

good  as  timothy. 
Hay    i.'^    in    abundance    and    of   8plendi(i 

quality. 
1  havo  hay  in  any  quantity. 
I  have  hay  of  best  quality  in  abundance. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality^ 
There  is  any  amount  of  good  haj. 
There  is  wild  hay  of  the  very  beit  quaHty^ 
I   have   hay   in   abundance   and  of  goit 

quality. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS   RESPECTING  GRASSES  AND  EAY.— Continued. 


Jno.  Brydon... 
A>  McDonald., 

A.  J.  Moore... 

B.  J.  Chubb.. 


Portage-La-Prairie . 


Stonewall. 


Nelsonville.. 
Neisonville. 


I 


Simon  Ballantyne. ...  West  Lynne. 


Robt.  AdamB 

A.  P.  Stevenson. 

C.  Einpeon 

J.  Appleyard. ... 


High  Bluff., 
Nelsonville. 
W.  Lynne.. 
Stonewall ... 


Ed.   Scott Portage-La-Prairie 


Jno.  Smith... 
p.  Ferguson.. 
ChaB  Logan  . 
Max.  VViiton., 


Westbourne 

Oladctone 

PortHge-ha-Prairie... 
High  Bluff 


And.  Dawson. 


Headiiigly. 


G.  A.  Perrin  

A.  D.   Cadenhead . 

A.  Nelfon,  jr 

A.  J.   Hinker 


Ridgeville 

Scratching  River., 

Nelsonville 

Greenridge 


Rev.  Thos.  Cook. 
F.  Ogletree 


jWestbourne 

Portage- La-Prairie. 


Thos.   H.  Brown 
A.  V-lBeckstead. 


■  Poplar  Point.. 
.  Euierson 


A.  C.  Uarvey iPoplar  Point.. 


G.  C.  HaU 

D.  P.  Lowe 

W.  B.  Hall 

PhUip  McKay 


0.  Turner 

Jno.    Hall  

Angus  Poison. 
G.  (iranby 


J  as.  Fullerton. 


Portage-La- Prair.  o. 

St.  Agathe 

Headingly 

Portage-La-Prairie. 


Lower  Fort.. 
St.  Anne,  Pt. 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff... 


D.  C. 


C<v)k's  Creek. 


Geo.  Tidsbary...- iHigh  Bluff.. 


Alex.  Poison,  jr- 
T.  B.  Robinson.. 
T.  H.  AUeson.  ,. 

Jas.  Munroe 

And.  Nelson 


'Kildonan..., 
iRuCkwood. . 
{St  Agathe. 
Kildonan... 
aimewall .. 


I  have  plenty  of  good  hay  two  miles  dis- 
tant. 

I  have  plenty  of  good  hay  close  by  in  a 
swamp  meadow. 

I  have  plenty  of  good  hay  and  have  out 
50  tons  this  year. 

I  have  abundance  of  hay  and  of  first  ola«8 
quality. 

All  farms  here  have  hay  for  their  own  use 
and  to  spare 

There  ie  plenty  of  hay  on  my  farm. 

Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

We  have  plenty  of  wild  hay  and  timothy. 

We  have  plenty  of  hay,  it  is  of  good  qua- 
lity. 

Hay  is  plentiful,  cattle  and  horses  do  well 
on  it. 

I  have  abundance  of  hay  of  diffr.rent  kinds. 

Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 

I  have  hud  plenty  of  good  bay. 

There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  best  quality  on 
my  land. 

I  have  abundance  of  good  hay  at  a  distance 
of  one  mile. 

Hay  is  in  abundance  and  very  good. 

Hay  is  good  and  abundant. 

I  obtain  all  the  hay  I  require  on  my  farm. 

There  is   any  amount  of  hay  and  that  of 
the  very  best. 

There  is  any  amount  of  good  hay. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  hay  within  three 
miles,  and  timothy  can  be  grown. 

There  is  abundance  of  hay  of  good  quality. 

Any  where  on  the  prairie  there  is   good 
hay. 

There  is  abundance  of  hay  of  good  quality 
on  my  property. 

There  is  abundance  of  good  hay. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  hay. 

I  can  get  any  quantity  of  good  hay. 

Hay   is   plentiful,    and    almost    equal   in 
quality  to  cultivated  hay. 

Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  good  quality. 

Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

Timothy  can  be  raised  and  wild  bay  is  to 
be  found  near. 

There  is   hay   of  the   very   best  qualityi 
principally  ravine  hay. 

Hay  hu«    been  plentiful  and  of  the  very 

best  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  IS  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  hay. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Haj  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  qualii/. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS   RESPECTINQ  GRASSES   AND  HAT.— (7onltiHi«<i. 
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Jas.  Mathewson. 
J.  J.  Edwards... 


Robt 
Robt 


Sutherland., 
A.  Teskey  ., 


VVm.  Hill. 


Wm.  A.  Mann. 


West  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan 

James  Davidson. 


John  Fraser  ., 

Alex.  Adams. 
E.  Roohford... 


J.  S.  P.  Cosby 


John  Carrie. 
W.  Ellison  ., 


W.  Aylmer.. 
John  A.  Lee. 


J.  J.  Galbraith. 


Chas.  Stewart. 


Louis  Diensing.. 
E.  M.  Maley.  ... 
W.  A.  Farmer.., 


Robert  Bell 

George  Jenkins. 
James  Bedford.., 
George  Ferris.., 

E.  Burnell 

S.  J.  Parsons 

D.  McDougall.., 


J.  D.  MoEwan. 


James  Wimster. 


J«me8  Stewart 
R.  H  C.  Hall.. 
Robert  Bell.... 
B.  Bruce 


Wm.  Start.., 
D.Chalmers, 


Kmerson 

Poplar  Point 


Portage-La-Prairie. 
St.  Agathe 


Woodlands.. 
Bird's  Uitl. 


Victoria 

Stonewall ... 
High  Bluff , 


Kildonan. 


Clear  Springs...., 
Poplar  Point....!. 


Ridgeville 


Victoria ..... 
Nelsonville . 


iSt    Leon 

High  Bluff., 

Nelsonville 


Meadow  Lea. 


Kmerson... 

.Morris 

lleadingly. 


Kockwood 

St.   Agathe.... 

E(ner.«on  

St.  Agathe...., 
Nelsonville  ... 
Springfield  ... 
Meadow   Lea. 

.Meadow  Les. 


High  I'luff., 


High  Bluff 

Scratching  River. 

Hurnside 

Poplar  Point 


Assiniboine 

St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  C. 


There  is  plenty  of  the  best  hay. 

There  is  plenty  of  splendid  hay  to  b«  got 

at  present. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  of  the  best  quality. 
Any  amount  of  good  hay  can  be  obtained 

in  this  vicinity. 
The  hay  is  of  splendid  quality  and  in  any 

quantity. 
I  have  more  hay  of  good  quality  than  I 

can  cut. 
Hay  is  good  in  quality  and  quantity. 
I  had  abundance  of  hay  this  year. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  and  of  the  best 

quality. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  hay  is  plentiful  and 

of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  good  quality,  ''i 
There  is  plenty  of  excellent  hay  for  all  the 

winter. 
The  yield  of  hay  is  at  times  larger  than  is 

required. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
The  hay  is  very  good  and  plentiful  on  th« 

farm- 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
I  have  plenty  of  hay  ;  oould  out  60  tona 

on  my  farm. 
Have  obtained  good  hay  at  a  distance  of 

from  I  to  H  miles. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  splendid  qua- 
lity. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  very  good. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  more  wild  hay  than  is  required; 

some  farmers  grow  timothy. 
Eliiy  is  in  sibundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  hay. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  i.s  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Hay  ia  rather  scarce  but  of  good  quality, 
llay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  iji  any  amount  of  prairie  hay  of  best 

quality. 
H  ty  is  in  abundance  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. 
During  late  wet  we  have  had  abundance 

of  hay  here. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality, 
llay  is  plentiful  and  very  good. 
We  can  get  good  hay  close  to  us. 
[  can  get  all  the  hay  I  require,  and  that 

of  the  best  kind. 
Hixy  is  in  abund.ince  and  of  good  quality, 
lay  is  in  abundance  and  said   to  be  equal 


to  timothy  for  cattle. 
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Jos.  Sinclair 

B.  R.  McDowell. 
R.  Qt.  Jackson,... 
Robert  Morgan... 

M.  Ferris     

M[atth«w  Owens . 


H.  P.  Bradley. 


John  MoKinnon. 


James  King. 


James  Stewart ,Meaduw  Lea 


Greenwood Hay  U  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

Cook'g  Creek...,. There  if*  Hny  quantify  of  the  best  nay- 

.St.  Agathe lUay  \»  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

Ueadingly.  |U<ty  \k  very  good  and  nusily  obtained. 

Burnsiile  jlliiy  i*  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 

Uigh  Bluff There  \n  plenty  of  hay  on  the  High  Prairie 

and  the  quality  is  good. 
St.  Pie There  i."  plenty  of  hay  close  at  hand,  and 

of  Huperior  quality 
There  ir  abundance  of  hay  and  the  quality 

in  good. 

Oberon  .  Flay  in  a  little  scarce,  but  of  good  quality. 

Uaj-  iH  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 


Portage-La-Prairle. 


While  dealing  with  the  queHtion  of  stock  raising,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  effect  produced  on  rattle  by  the  cold 
during  the  winter  months  ;  it  has  brsen  found  by  experience 
that  the  winters  of  the  ('anadifin  North- West,  owing  to  the 
drynestf  of  the  atmosphere,  are  really  less  trying  to  cattle 
than  in  more  southiTii  latitudi;s. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  he  old  settlers  w^ere  in  the 
fiabit  of  leaving  their  horses  out  all  the  winter,  on  the 
prairie  to  feed  on  the  gra.ss,  which  they  uncovered  by 
digging  away  the  snow  with  their  fore  leet. 

Cattle  and  horses  ouufht  to  be  properly  stabled,  especially 
during  the  night,  and  if  this  is  done,  and  the  feeding  pro- 
perly attended  to,  they  will  thrive  well  In  support  of  this 
we  give  a  few  out  of  the  many  testimonies  which  we  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLEHS  RE.SPECTING  COLD  ON  CATTLE. 


H   H- 


BenJ.  Hartley... 

A.  Oillespia 

"S.  0.  Higginson 

John  Sutherland 

Adam  Bell 

James  Sturton... 

John  Ferguson.. 

F.  W.  Johnston.. 

'S   Ballantyne  ... 


St.  Charles 

Or<:enw(iod  

Oakland 

Kildonan,  E  

Portage- La- Prairie 
Nelsonville 

High  Bluff  

Springfield 

W  est  Lynae 


Anitiiain  do  not  suffer  so  much  here  as  in 

IOi<t;liind. 
AniiDiilf  do  well  here  in  wi,  t  r. 
The  wintcrf  are  dry  ;  animals  do  not  suffer 

fiorii  cold. 
The  winter  is  less  severe  on  animals  than 

in  tiiore  southern  latitudes. 
Aiiitnalf  turn  out  well  in  the  spring. 
CliiMHle  being  dryer,    animals  stand  cold 

hotter  than  in  Ontarin. 
If  cattle  are  well  cared  for,  they  thrive,  as 

tite  climate  is  dry. 
The  winter  is  not  severer  than  in  Ontario. 
Altlioiigh    last  winter    was    exceptionally 

cold,  cattle  wintered  well. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  COLD  ON  CATTLE.     Continwd. 
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rTLB. 


Juhn  Beggs 

Angus  Pulson  

Thus.  Sigsons 

Thos.   Dalzell. 

W.  A.   Mann 

■I;    John  Eraser 

W.  A.  Farmer 

U.  C.  Graham 

*;    James  Stewart 

'    D.    Chalmers 

Matthew  Ferris 

J.  W   Carelton 

M.  Owens , 

Nelson  Brown 

»  John  McKinnon 

M  James  Stewart 


Morris    

Kildonan  

Portage-  La-  Prairi  e 

High  Bluff 

Bird't  Hill 

Kildonan 

Ueadingly  

Stonewall 

High  Bluff 

St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C... 

Bumside  ., 

Clear  Springs  

Hig*-  Bluff 

High  Bluff  

Portiige-La- Prairie 
Meadow  Lea 


I  have  Itnown  young  cattle  to  winter  atthfr 

straw  pile 
The  winter  ie  not  severe  on  animals  ;  native 

potjies  winter  out, 
The  winters  being  dry  and  frosty,  they  are 

favorable  to  cattle  j  they  eat  their  food: 

well. 
The  winter  is  not  so  hard  on  oattle  here  as 

in  Ont'irio,  us  there  is  no  rain  or  sleet  to 

freeze  on  them. 
Catile  do  better  here  in  a  cold  steady  wia- 

ter  than  a  changeable  one. 
The  winter,  though  cold,    is  uniform,  ani" 

therefore  not  unfavourable  to  animals. 
The  winter  if:  not  severe  on  animals ;  they:- 

arc  remarkably  healthy. 
The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  neutralizee 

the  cold. 
I'^tock  will  be  as  fat  in  the   spring   as  ia 

Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  winter  is  less  severe  on  animals  here 

than  in  Ontario. 
Tlie  winter  not  much  severer  here  on  ani- 
mals tlum  in  Ontario. 
Animals  thrive  well  in  the  cold  season. 
Tlie  winter?  here  are  less  severe  on  cattle: 

than  in  Ontirio. 
The  winters   here   have   about  the   same. 

effects  on  animals  as  in  Ontario. 
Cattle  thrive  well  in  winter  ifproporly  fed. 
Yiiung    enttle   grow    all   the    winter  when 

warmly  stabled  and  fed  on  wild  hay. 


^ch  hero  ae  in 

t  r. 
Ms  do  not  suffer 

animals  thun 

spring. 
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It  may  also  be  interesting  for  intending  settlers  to  know 
how  the  farmers  of  the  North- West  winter  their  cattle,  and 
for  this  reason,  we  give  a  few  instances  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  WINTERING  OF  CATTLE. 


Jackson 

jfi.  C  Higginson 
no.  Ferguson.. 


High  Bluff I  stable  my  cattle  at  night  and  let  then 

run  in  the  yard  during  the  day. 

Oakland I  winter  my  cattle  in  much  the  same  way 

ns  in  Ontario. 

High  Bluff. I  house  my  cattle  and  feed  them   on  hay 

and  they  are  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring. 

Cook's  Creek I  house  the  cattle  warmly  and  feed  them 

on  hay  with  an  occasional  feed  of  salt. 

J.  Moore Nelsonville    !J  feed  the  cattle  on  wilri  hay  and  turn  th» 

j     steer.'-  and  young  stock  loose  in  the  straw 
'     stacks. 


it>bt  Fisher . 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  WINTERING  OF  CATTLE— 

Continned. 


Jno.  Geddes. 


>i!i^ 


A.  McDonald.. 


A.  p.  Stevenson. 
Francis  Ogletree. 
Gardner  Granby. 


And.  Nelson 

Wm.  Hill 

Robt.   Bell 

Jno.  George 

A.  McPherson  ., 

Robt.  Bell 

Robt.   Morgan 
Matthew  Ferris. 


Rildonan 


Gladstone. 


Jno.  W.  Carleton.. 
Nelson  Brown 


Nelsonville 

Portage-La-Prairie 
High 'Bluff 

Stonewall 

Woodlands 

Rockwood 

Nelsonville 

Emerson 

Burnside 

Headingly  

Burnside 

Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff 


Cows  arj  kept  in  the  stable   and  other 

oa  tie  fed  in  the  yard  on  hay  and  straw 

and  stabled  at  night. 
I  stable  cows  and  working  cattle  and  the 

young  stock  run  loose  around  the  straw 

stacks. 
The  cows  are  stabled  and theyoung cattle 

run  out  all  the  winter. 
I   stable    my   cows  and  allow  my  young 

cattle  to  run  around  the  straw  stacks. 
I  feed   my   cattle  on  wild  hay  and   turn 

them  out  to  the  straw  stacks  in  the   day 

time. 
I  stable  my    cattle    and    feed    them  on 

prairie  hay. 
I  stable  my  cattle,  my  native  ponies  are 

out. 
I  stable  my  cattle  in  a  flat  rooflog  build- 
ing with  straw  on  the  top. 
I  feed  my  cattle  on  hay,   turnips  or  grain 

are  required  if  straw  is  used. 
I  keep  my  cattle  stabled,  from   December 

to  the  end  of  March. 
We  stable  our  cows  and  oxen  and   let  the 

young  cattle  run  out  in  sheds 
I    keep  my   cattle  in  stables  during  the 

winter. 
I  keep  the  cows  and  calves  in  "stables,  the 

rest  run  around  the  straw  stacks  most 

of  the  winter. 
I   keep  my  cnttle  in  warm  stables,  giving 

them  plenty  of  hay  and  water, 
I  feed  my   cattle  in  a  yard  on  native  hay 

and  stable  them. 


The  story  of  summer  frosts  in  the  North  Western 
territory,  has  long  since  been  exploded.  01  course,  in  this 
respect  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  any  farmer  can  make  himself  perfectly  secure 
from  loss,  by  taking  care  to  sow  his  seed  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring. 

The  dryness  of  the  air  to  a  great  degree  tends  to  prevent 
summer  frosts,  of  a  nature  to  injure  crops.  We  would 
refer  our  readers  to  any  oi  the  settlers  whose  names  and 
address,  we  have  already  given  to  prove  that  no  damage 
of  any  importance  has  been  suffered  from  this  cause. 

The  Canadian  North- West  is  specially  favored  in  freedom 
from  storms,  and  while  we  hear  of  hurricanes  devtistating 
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whole  districts  in  other  portions  of  the  American  continent, 
such  things  are  almost  unknown  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude. 

There  has  not  been  a  case  of  crops  having  been  destroyed 
by  storms  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  in  winter 
we  do  not  have  the  severe  snow  storms  so  frequently 
experienced  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  country  is  certainly  blessed  in  this  respect,  and 
although  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense,  the  weather  is 
generally  calm  and  clear  when  it  is  so. 

Another  blessing  so  far  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
North  Western  territory  of  Canada  is  the  freedom  from 
blight,  worms  or  insects,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent  have  been  so  destructive  to  crops 

Potatoes  and  other  roots  and  vegetables,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement,  yield  splendid  crops,  and  the 
quality  first  class  :  One  property  of  the  potatoes  grown  in 
this  country  is  that  the  largest  sized  specimen  is  invariably 
found  to  be  mealy  to  the  very  core  Their  prolific  yield 
is  certainly  remarkable.  "Early  rose"  and  "Snow-flakes"  have 
so  far  been  the  favourite  varieties  with  our  farmers,  some 
of  the  specimens  weighing  as  high  as  5  and  6  pounds  to 
the  potato. 

The  great  advantage  possessed  by  prairie  over  wooded 
country  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  turned  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  land  has  only  to  be  broken  to  yield  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  second  year  it  is  in  good  condition.  This, 
when  compared  with  the  toil  of  years  required  to  clear  a 
wood  farm,  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  new  settler. 

Recently,  it  has  been  discovered  by  successful  experi- 
ments, that  seeds  sown  on  the  prairie  grass  and  then 
ploughed  lightly,  will  yield  good  crops  the  same,  season. 
This  is  a  most  important  discovery,  as  it  shows  that  an 
immigrant  arriving  on  his  claim  in  the  spring  can  begin  to 
realize  a  return  from  his  labours  almost  as  quickly  as  if  the 
land  had  already  been  cultivated  and  improved.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  in  this 
respect,  and  they  will  be  found  worthy  the  consideration  of 
every  farmer  contemplating  the  "  breaking  "  of  new  lands. 

An  experiment  in  raising  grain  on  fresh  sod  has  been 
tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Stone  Lake  for  the  past  two 
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Beisons  with  such  marked  success,  thai  it  is  woithy  of 
extensive  trials  We  are  not  informed  who  the  first  experi- 
menter was,  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Stone 
City,  there  are  farmers  so  confident  of  o'lccess  that  they  have 
put  in  considerable  quantities  of  small  grain  in  the  fresh 
sod  the  past  season,  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  with  the  most  beneficial  result.  The  novelty  of  the 
operation  is  that  the  grain  is  first  sown  on  the  prairie  grass^ 
and  then  the  "breaking"  is  done.  A  not  very  heavy  sod 
is  turned,  and  the  grain  buried  quickly  finds  its  way 
through  In  a  few  weeks  the  sod  is  as  rotten  as  need  be> 
and  can  be  kicked  to  pieces  easily  with  the  foot.  Now  for 
an  illustration  — Mr.  ])aly,  near  Big  Stone  City,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  sowed  10  acres  of  oats  in  this- 
way  last  year  :— He  put  two  bushels  and  a  peck  to  the  acre, 
and  broke  his  land.  Last  fall,  from  ten  acres  he  harvested 
420  bushels  of  oats  which  were  worth  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  breaking,  and  leave  him  some  seventy-fire  dollars 
besides.  This  year  he  sowed  75  acres  in  this  way  with 
equally  good  success,  the  yield,  according  to  estimate,  as 
he  had  not  threshed  when  we  were  there,  not  being  less 
thxin  1000  bushels  on  the  piece.  Another  gentleman  near 
him,  sowed  buckwheat  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  the  same 
way,  and  has  every  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop.  Another 
tried  corn,  droping  a  few  kernels  in  every  fourth  furrow. 
"Wheat  has  not  been  tried,  but  will  be  another  year.  It  ha» 
been  found  that  grain  can  be  sowed  on  the  prairie  early 
and  the  sod  rotted  as  readily  as  if  sowed  in  June,  as  the 
growing  crop  shades  it,  and  but  little  grass  starts.  This 
is  a  valuable  discovery  and  will  be  worth  much  to  new 
beginners  vho,  thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes^ 
have  not  expected  anything  before  the  second  year.  It  will 
be  of  value  also  to  hirger  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  a 
heavy  outlay  each  year  for  breaking,  for  the  oat  crop  not 
only  pays  for  the  labor,  bat  leaves  a  good  margin  besides. 
It  is  an  experiment  certainly  worth  a  trial 

The  immigrant  settling  in  a  new  country,  will  under- 
stand the  vilut^  of  this  discovery,  which  will  enable  him 
to  realize  sufficient  for  his  expenses  the  first  year,  and 
perhaps  will  enable  him  to  place  a  sum  of  money  aside 
for  future  use.     The  new  settler  when  he  arrives  in  the 
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•country  ought  to  locate  his  farm  with  as  littlp  delay  as 
possible;  and  then  set  to  worlc,  to  break  as  much  land  as 
possible,  for  the  ensuing  year's  seeding.  If  he  should  be  in 
time  to  sow  on  the  sod,  as  already  described,  by  all  means 
let  him  do  so,  but  if  not  he  should  break  as  much  as 
possible  for  cultivation  the  following  year.  He  and  his 
family  can  very  well  camp  out  in  tents  during  the  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  erect  a  warm 
house  and  stables  for  the  winter.  There  appears  to  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  farmers,  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  8eed  to  sow  the  second  season,  and  therefore  for  the  in- 
formation of  immigrants,  we  give  the  following  as  the 
experience  of  actual  settlers  in  the  North- Webt: 

TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  RKSPECTING  CEOPS. 


Benj.  Hartley 

J.  Dilworth  jr 

F.  P.  Bradley    

Alex.  McDonald 

Jas.  Fleoiing 

Salmon  Ballantyne 
£).  F.    Knight 

Peter  Ferguson.  ... 

Max.  WiltdD 

Andrew  Dawson 

Arthur  D.Cadenhead 
F.  Ogletree , 

F.  H.  Brown , 

v  _ 

A.  C.  Harvey 

Oeo.  C.  Hall 


St.  Charles 

High  Bluff 

Eiuorson 

Stonewall 

West  Lyiiue 

West  Lynne , 

Emerson  , 

Gladstone    

High  Bluff 

Headirgly 

Scratching  River ... 
Portage-La- Prairie 
Poplar  Point 

P'.plar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie 


A  fair  crop  can  be  obtained  the    second 
I     summer,  out?  or  barley  ahould  ba  sown. 
A  fine  crop    can    be    obtiiinerl     the    next 

year    after    breaking,    wheat    or    oata 

should  be  sown. 
A  (•ri>p  can   be  obtained  the  first   season, 

but   I  W(»uld    recuuimend   no  needing  of 

any  kind  till  the  following  spring. 
I  have  raised  (iO  bu^llel.«  per   acre  of  oats 

on    hreakinfT   done    in    .June,  and   sewn 

earlj  the  foUowir  g  spring. 
Break  in  June  and  sow    wheat  or  oats  the 

following  spring. 
Good     ats  can  be  grown  on  early  spring 

breaking. 
Oat,«  do  wer  on  the  sod,   after  the  second 

[ildwitig    any    kind    of    grass    may    be 

sown. 
A  I'lir  t-rop  can  be  obtained  the   followiilg 

spring,  sow  any  kind  of  grain. 
Breiik  the  land  in  June  and   turn  it  back 

in  thft  fall. 
A  man  c;i,n  break    in  the  spring  and  have 

a  good  crop  i,{  wheat  or  oats  the  same 

year. 
Oats  may  be  sown  on  the  breaking,  wheat 

the  second  year. 
Break    from   tirst   of  June   to   the   15th  of 

July,  sow  wheat  fcllowing  spring. 
Laud  brokeii    Ist  June  and  to  loth  July 

would   give  a  g«od  crop  of  wheat  the 

ne.xt  year. 
I  have  only  had   potatoes  on  firnt  break- 
ing. 
A  fair  crop  may  be  obtained  the  first  yearj 

after  breaking,  sow  oat£  first. 
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TESTIMONY  OK  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  CROPS -Continued. 


f 
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J.  E.  Malay Mnrria 

AnguR  Poison Kildonu  , 

Neil  H«nderaoD Cook'i  Oreak.. 


T.  H.  EUiaon Serktchbg  Rirtr 


Thoi.  SigKonj Portftg«-Lft-Pr»irU . 

Jaa.  Vldal Ueadlogly 


Jno.  Taylor. 


F.  B.  Allan.... 
JaB.  DaTidMon. 

W.  Aylmer 

Jno.  Honria....^ 
W.  A.  Farmer. 

R.  Bell 

Jno.  Qeorge.... 


Ueadingly . 


Oeo.  Ferria... 
Wm.  Start... 
Henry  West. 


Stonewall... 
Uigh  Bluff.. 
tit.  Le'..'>..  .. 

St.  Anne 

Headingly .. 
Kookwood  .. 
NelsoDTille 


Bt.  Agathe 

Asfinibolna  .... 
Clear  Springn.. 


Ualf  a  crop  may  \>e  obtained  the  first  year 

of  wheat  and  oats. 
A  fiiir  owp   of  oats  can  be  got  on   th* 

breaking. 
The  land  plowed  in   the  spring  and  sown 

with  oats   will   average  3U  bushels  per 

acru. 
A  fair  prop  of  oats  can  be  obtained  fronk 

the  first  plowing,  wheat  from  the  second 

plowing 
Land  broken  in  June  is  fit  for  a  crop  of 

oats  the  following  season. 
A  fair  crop  of  wheat  may  be  obtained  th*- 

following  year. 
A  fair  crop  of  wheat  or  any  [other  graiaf 

may    be    obtained    the    summer    aft^r 

breaking. 
I  have  grown  good  wheat   the   first  year 

after  breaking. 
A  fair  crop  may  be  obtained  the  year  aftet 

breaking,  sow  Fife  wheat. 
Land  should  be  broken  shallow  and  turned 

back  deep,  sow  wheat,  oats  and  barloy. 
Oats  do  best  on  first   breaking,  wheat  on 

the  second. 
Wheat  may  be  sown  the  following  spring, 

land  broken  in  June. 
I  have  grown  wfaceat  and  oats  on  the  first 

breaking. 
Some  years  oats  can  be  raisnd  on  breaking,. 

a  very   good  crop,    but   a  better  crop 

aasured  the  second  year. 
I  have  raised  125  bush,  to  the  acre  of  oats 

sown  on  first  breaking. 
I  have  a  good  crop  on  this  year's  break- 
ing. 
Land  should  be  broken  in  June  and  aowa 

with  wheat  next  spring. 


The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  as  to  whether 
fall  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  Canada  North- West,  and 
from  experiments  made,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  cultivated 
successfully.  '  The  slight  depth  of  snow  on  the  prairie  is 
against  the  culture  of  this  description  of  grain,  although  a 
great  many  farmers  here  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be 
grown. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  statements  pro  and  coit 
of  farmers  who  have  madti  experiments  in  this  respect : 


liiii  ':;tll 
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TESTIMi)NY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  GROWTH  OF  FALL 

WHEAT. 


R.  P.  Bradley St.  Pie  .. 

Robt.  Bell fiurngide 


Jno.  W.  L«e High  Bluff.. 

Rev.  T.  Cook Weatbuvrne 


I  sowed  a  little  laot  fall  and  it  lookii  well. 
I  have  tried  a  little  fall  wtieat  and  it  did 

well. 
Wheat  when  suwn   late  In  a  shady  plac« 

will  do  well. 
A  heavy  crop  will  be  the  result  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  fall. 

Fred.  T.  Bradley Euierion  I  htive  tried  fall  wheat,  but  cannot  reoom- 

i  I     mend  it?  culture. 

Wm.  Corbett Springfield 'I  have  tried  full  whent  but  it  was  a  failure. 

Jnj.  Fraser Kildunan  I  have  trie<l  fall  wheat  but  without  success, 

'     the  autumn  is  too  dry  as  u  rule. 

D.  Chalmers St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  C...  Have  i^oen  good  fall  wheat  raised  by  my 

I     neighbours. 

A.  V.  Beckstead Emerson Fall  wheat  ic  killed  in  winter  as  there  it 

i  I     not  enough  snow  to  co\er  the  ground. 


In  addition  to  the  above  statements,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  twenty-two  farmers  living  in  the  country,  that  fall  wheat 
can  he  grown  successfully,  and  some  seven  oth^>"  who  are 
of  a  contrary  belief,  while  over  one  hundred  s'  le  that  they 
never  gave  it  a  trial.  That  fall  wheat  has  been  grown  in 
the  Canadian  North- West  is  a  fact,  but  whether  it  will  be 
ever  extensively  cultivated  lemains  to  be  proved.  So  long, 
however,  as  farmers  can  get  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  per  acre,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  they  will 
give  much  attention  to  fall  sowing. 

The  practicability  of  raising  corn  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West  has  also  been  discussed  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
oll'ered  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  country  is  essentially  wheat  pro- 
ducing, but  the  following  statements  prove  conclusively 
that  corn  can  also  be  grown  successfully  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  GROWTH  OF  INDIAN 

CORN. 


J.   Dil worth 

John  Sutherland 

Allan  Boll 

Wm.  Moss 

R.  Black  

E.  W.  Johnson.. 
Wnj.  Corbett 


High  Bluff.. 
Kildonan  ... 


Portage-La -Prairie... 

jHijih  Bluff 

jBird's  Hill 

jSpringfield 

jSpringfield 


I  have  raised  com  successfully. 

I  have  yellow  (or  small)  corn  for  the  last 

forty  years. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
Corn  does  very  well. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
Com  that  I  have  raised  does  well. 
I  have  successfully  raised  cern  every  year 

I  have  been  here. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RtSPECTING  GROWTH  OF  INDIAN 

CORN, — Continued. 


mm 


In:.'' 


K.'    '■ 


Geo.  Taylor .Poplar  Point 

J.  Cassan Emerson..  

J.  Brydon [Portago-La- Prairie. 

J.  Fleming iWeet  Lynne 


B.  J.  Chubb ,NelBonTille 

D.  Gillespie .Plympton    , 

F.  Ferguson    Gladstone 


Q.  A.  Perrim., 
J.  Begga- 


A.  J.  Hinker., 


Ridgeville 
Morris 


Qreenridge 


Rev.  J.  Cook..  jWestbdurne.. 

D.  J.  Lowe St    Agiithe.... 

W.  B.  Hull  Il'eadingly.... 

Alex.   Poison Ki  il"iiMn     ■,.. 

T.  J.  Robinson Kockwood  .... 


Neil  Henderson  Cook's  Creek 

T.  H.  Elli.son Scratching  River. 


Jas.  Munroe 
T.  Dalzall 


J.  J.  Edwards 

Neil  McLeod 

Jno.   Fraser 

Rev.  E.  Kochford..  . 

J.  Currie 

D.  iMcDougald 

Benj.  Bruue 

\Vm.  Start 

D.  Chiiliiier 

D.  II.   McDowell 


Robt.  M'.rgan 


Kildouun  ... 
High  Bluff.. 


Popl  ir  Poiat I 

Vi(  t'irifl  ; 

Kildonan  

Poplar   roint 

Victoria 

.Meadow  Lea 

Poplur  Point 

Afsinibi/iue  

St.  Anie,  Pt.  D.  C... 

Cook'."  Cruek 

Heudin^ly  


'"■orn  grows  well. 

I  have  riiised  com  iucc<^-«fully. 

I  have  raided  a  eiuull  variety  of  corn. 

I  have  never  tried  corn,  but  my  neighbour! 

have  rained  guod  r'orn- 
I  have  raised  oorn  successfully' 
I  have  iiiised  eorn  succesNiully. 
I  lave  raised  corn  with  marked  success. 
I  have  raised  corn  Bucees(>fuliy.  ^ 

I  am  raising  eorn  this  neaion ;  it  is  a  real 

success. 
I  have  raised  eorn  th»t  will  i^ive  40  bushels 

to  the  acre. 
I  have  raised  orn  sncessfuUy. 
T  have  raided  excollent  dim. 
I  have  rui.^eU  corn  DUCceiiffMlly. 
I  have  raised  corn  »uooe^sfully. 
I  have    raised    corn  successfully    for   the 

house,  a/id  large  crops  town  broadcast 

for  feud. 
I  have  raised  corn  sucoeisfully. 
Corn    gruws  fast,    some    years    aroragiug 

fourteen  iiidief. 
r  have  raisL-d  corn  successfully. 
I  have    never   raised   any  corn,  but  have 

seen  it  suoi  ofcfuli,)  dune. 
I  have  nii.-ed  corn  .'^liccessfully. 
I  have  raised  cum  successfully. 
I  have  raised  curri  ^■Ul•cussl'•lly. 
Good  Cdi'n  is  suiic'es.-t'uliy  rai.sod. 
I  have  raised  c<<rri  sue<'essf»lly. 
Corn  does  very  well. 
I  have  rai.sod  voiy  good  com. 
I  have  ^l^^ed  coin  -ui'O"  -fully. 
1  have  raisod  very  good  com. 
I  have  raised  corn  sucee.'<sfully. 
C'orii  grows  well. 


It  has  boon  admitted  by  competent  jadt^cs  that  the 
wheat  grown  in  tht>  North- West  is  of  tlie  linest  quality, 
and  as  we  will  pivsontly  show  the  yield  is  much  great«'r 
than  ir>  any  other  part  of  America.  Thi8  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  farmer  especially  when  tak(Mi  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  ready  market  for 
his  produce  at  fair  prices. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  whit;h  makes  this 
country  a  very  desirable  one  for  agriculturists,  and  it  is 
this.  While  the  wheat  producing  belt  of  country  in  this 
continent   is  narrowing  gradually  year  by  year   and   the 
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limit  extending  more  and  more  northward,  the  Canadian- 
North-West  or  5«ccount  of  its  great  depth  of  good  rich  soil, 
is  likely  to  become  in  the  near  future  the  principal  granary 
in  North  America.  We  have  already  shown  the  extreme 
richness  and  durability  of  tha  soil,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of 
wh^at,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  ripening  and  harvesting 
seasons. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  American  Consul  at  Winnfpeg,  is  the 
authority  for  the  following  statement — that  three-fourths 
of  the  great  wheat  producing  belt  of  the  continent  lie  north 
of  the  intprnational  boundary  and  within  the  Canadian 
North-West. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  following  trom  the  Pioneer  Press, 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  certainly  a  most  disinterested 
authority.     It  says  in  its  issue  of  November  8,  1880  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  the  further  north 
"  wheal  is  grown,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  better  it  i.s. 

•Tr  TT  TT  TT  -TT  "Tv  "TT  TT  TT  TT' 

*'  The  future  great  wheat  region  of  the  world  will  un- 
"  doubtediy  be  in  the  rich  and  far  famed  valley  of  the 
•'  Saskatchewan,  where  this  grain  grows  to  perfection,  not 
*'  only  in  quality,  but  in  every  other  particular. 

"  The  berry  obtains  an  amber  color,  rounds  out  into  a 
"  f'ulinpss  it  does  not  attain  here,  and  is  rich  in  gluten,  the 
"  lile  sustaining  principle  of  flour.         #         #         #         # 

"  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  samples  were  procured 
"  from  several  parts  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  for  trial 
•'  The  best  of  this  was  placed  tn  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
"  lending  wheat -growers  for  cultivation  One  variety  of 
•'  Scotch  Fife  yielded  the  first  year  at  the  rate  of  37  bu.shels 
"  to  the  acre,  of  a  h-^vd  amber  color,  which  the  wheat 
"  ins|)ector  for  the  Millers'  Association  at  Minneapolis,  ])!•(>- 
"  nounced  the  finest  specimen  he  had  seen  since  he  had 
•'  been  connected  with  the  association 

"  Straw  stood  up  siifl  and  strong,  some  of  it  beinc"  over 
"  five  feet  high,  the  heads  were  long,  while  the  color  of  tho 
"  growing  grain  was  superb  " 

There  have  been  various  statements  made  in  regard  to 
the  average  yield  of  wheal  per  acre  in  tlie  Canadian  North 
West,  by  some  it  has  been  placed  at  40,  others  at  30  and 
some  at  2o  bushels. 
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We  hare,  however,  received  returns  from  over  one 
hundred  farmers  in  the  country  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
this  will  give  our  readers  a  very  good  insight  of  what  the 
genernl  yield  is.  Where  the  average  is  below  20  bushels, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cause  is  generally  newly 
broken  land,  or  some  misfortune  to  the  crop. 

The  following  returns  are  given  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  farmers  in  the  North- West,  and  may,  thv^refore, 
be  looked  upon  as  reliable  : 


TESTIMONY  OF  FARMERS  AS  TO  THE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  PER 

ACRE. 


NlME. 

Addrbss. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1879. 

20 
23 
25 
25 
30 
38 
24 
26 
34 
35 

35"" 

16 
35 
35 
31 
20 
22 
25 
22 
32 
31 
18 
40 
30 

Yield 

per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

Benj.  Hartley 

Jno.  Dilworlh  

St.  Charles    

1 

High    Bluff 

•      25 

20 
20 
28 
30 
40 
20 
29 
23 
35 

25 
30 
40 
25 

61 

Uayward  &  Sons... 

Geo.  Cadman 

W.  Jackson  

Morris 

62 

High  Bluff  

High  Bluff 

30 
25 
37 
25 
25 

25 




60 
62 

A.  Gillespie  

W.  Eagles 

(rreflnwood   

64 

Stonewall  ..... ...... 

25 

30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
20 
40 
37 
30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
35 
50 

65 

S.  C.  lligginson 

J.  Sutherland  

Oakland 

62i 
63 

Kildonan  K 

J.  McLane 

Jas.  Stirton 

Portage-La-P  

iVelsonville  

CuTuberland  H.... 

64 

H.  Bellenger 

B.  E.  Mitchell 

Wm.   Moss 

W.  Owens 

Cook's  Creek  

High    Rliff  

HiRb   Bluff 

llich    Biuft 

35 
30 
30 
28 
25 
25 
30 
35 
55 
15 

25"  ' 

20 
35 
32 
32 
20 
25 
25 
28 
34 
3) 
21 

25"'" 

66 
60 
64 

Jno  Ferguson    .... 
J.  Airth 

61 

Stotiewitll  ..  

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Charles   

63 

R.  Fisher 

64 

J.  W.   Adshead 

63 

Robt.  Black 

Jas.  Arnison 

Win.  Gorbett 

J.  G.  Rent 

Bird's  Hill    

High    Bluff 

Springfield    

Cook's   Creek     ... 

Ridgeville    

Poplar   Point 

MAfidow  TiAn 

62 
62 
63 
64 

G.  v.  Fitzgerald... 
G.  Taylor 
W.  Greers.  • 

45 
35 
35 
25 
30 
25 
25 
28 
45 
35 
36 

63 
66 

J.  Casson  

Kinerson  

12 

33 

14 
30 
28 
20 
23 

62 

John  Brydon  

Alex.  McDonald  .. 

Portage-La-P 

Stonewn.ll 

1         31 

1 

62 
62 

J.  Pleeining 

West  Lynne 

Nelsonville 

1  

27 

24" 

60 

R.  J.  Moore  

64 

B.  J   Chubb 

06 

J.  Ballantyne 

J.  Geldos 

Kildonan 

20 

30 
30 

35 
30 

60 

Wm.  Green  

St.   Airathe  

66 

58 


TESTIMONY  OF  FARMERS  AS  TO  THE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  PER 

ACRE.  —Continued. 


61 

62 

60 

62 

64 

65 

62i 

63 

64 


66 
60 
64 
61 
63 
64 
03 
62 
62 
63 
64 
63 
66 

62' 
62 
62 
60 

64 
66 

Ho 

66 


Namk. 


A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Ke]ly 

D.  Qillespie 

Robt,  Adani8 

A.  P.  Stevenson  ... 

J.  Appleyard 

J.  D,  Stewart 

Ed.  Scott   

P.  Ferguson 

C.  Logan 

Max.  Wilton 

J.  Troop 

A.  Dawson 

A.  D.  Cadenhead.. 
A.  J.  Iliuker 

F.  Oglotreo 

T.  n.  Brown 

G.  A.  Tucker 

A.  V.  Beckatead... 

A.  C.  Harvey 

D.a.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.  B.  Hall 

P.  McKay 

J.  Laurie  &  Bros... 

Chas.  Begg 

Angus  Poison 

Q.  Uranby  

A.  Poison,  Jr 

G.  Tidshury 

T.  B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson 

Thos.  Sigsons  

Jas.  Munroe 

J.  F.  Vidal 

J.  Taylor  

T.  Dalzell 

A.  Nelson 

J.  J.  Edward 

li.  Sutherland 

O.  Stanijer 

Wm.  Hill  

W.  A.  Mann 

Neil  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan 

J.  Davidson 

Uenry  Hodgson 

John  Fraser 

Alex.  Adams........ 


Address. 


Yield 


Yield    I    Yield    |    Yield 


per  acre  per  acre  per  acre  per   acre 
1877.    I    1878.    i     1879,         1880 


Gladstone 

Morris 

Plympton 

High  Bluff 

Nelsonville 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage-La-P 

Gladstone 

Portage-La-P 

High  Bluff 

Portage-La-P 

Headingly 

',■    vtcLing  River 

(>       "•  "idge 

:    La-P 

'    ,■•        'oint 

r.n  v<i^e-La-P 

dinerson 

Poplar  Point  .... 

St.  Agathe 

West  Lynne 

Headingly  

Portage-La-P 

Morris 

Stone  Fort 

Kildonnn  

High  Bluff 

Kildonan 

High  Bluft' j 

Uockwood ' 

Cook's  Creek  j 

Portage-La-P 1 

Kildonan  ' 

Headingly    

Headingly  

High  Bluff 

Stonewall , 

Poplar  Point...... 

Portage-La-P  .., 

Pop'ar  Point 

Woodland 

Bird's  Hill 

Victoria 

Stonewall 

High  Bluff 

Springfield  ..,.., 

Kildonan 

Clear  Springs..., 


30 


10 


33 
20 


25 
30 


30     ) 

2i> 

3t) 


24 
26 
30 
25 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
30 


35 

25 

27 

25 

23 

24 

30 

25 

30 

30 

15 

26 

28  i 

40 

28 


15 


25 
■25 


24 
38 


30 
37 

28 

r.6 

39 
16 


27 
29 


34 


30 


17 

38 

20 

27 

35 

35 

22i 

20' 

30 

30 

20 

30 

24 

25 

30 

25 

28 

30 

28 

30 


16 
25 
26 
40 
30 
15 
20 
16 


25 


25 

35 


35 

40 
35 
35 
28 
12 
22 
37 
26 
28 
40 


30 
25 
23 
36 
18 
27 
28 
33 
25 
IS 
15 
32 
25 
32 


21 
25 
25 
20 
30 
35 
31 


8 
3'{ 
28 
40 
29 
22 
15 
18 


30 
371 
22 
30 


30 
40 
25 
40 
30 


25 
33 
35 
30 
35 
30 
30 
30 
25 
30 
27 
23 
35 


25 
40 


35 


30 
30 
20 
35 
35 
30 
34 


15 
20 
30 


15 
25 
25 
30 
20 
25 
37 
25 
40 


Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 


62 
62 
64 
60 
66 
60 
66 
65 
65 
64 
62 


60 
63 
65 
60 
60 
63 
65 
63 
62 
58 
60 
62 
60 
60 
60 
62 
65 
62 
61 
65 
62 
64 
62 
60 
64 


64 
62 
61 
62 
61 
63 
67 
60 
66 
61 
62 
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Namk. 


AODRKBS. 


c. 

L. 

E 
W 
R. 


John   Currie   

Win.  Ellison  

W.  Ayliuer 

Jas.  Dodds 

John  Hourie  

J.  F.  Galbraith.... 

Stewart 

Ciensing  

M.   Maley  .  .... 

A.  Farmer 

Bell 

John   George 

Chas.    Cuthbert.... 

II.  C.   ftrahRin 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jas,   Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris   

E.   Burnell 

Sam.  J.   Parsons.. 

D.   McDougall 

J.  D.  NeEwan 

J.  Whiuister 

J.    Stewart 

J.  H.  C.  Hall 

R.   Bell    

\Vm.    Start 

Ifenry  West  

D.  Chalmers  | 

Jas.    Sineliiir 

D.  R.  McDowell.., 

R.  S.  Jf-cksnn 

R.  H.  Palmer 

R.   Morgan   

M.   Ferris 

J.  W.    Carlton.,.. 

M.  Ofenp 

N.   Brown    

R    P.  Bradley... 

Ji.hn    MoKimiun, 

Juoieb  King  J.  M 

KinnoD  


Victoria  

Nelsonville 

St,    Leon  

Sunnyside 

St.  Anne 

Nelsonville 

Jleadow  Lea 

Emerson 

Morris  

Headingly  

Rockwood   

Nelsonville  

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

St.   Agathe 

Emerson   

St    Agatiie 

Nelsonville 

Sjjringfield 

Meadow  Lea 

Mead'  w    Li^'a  

High    B'.uT    

High    Bluff    

.Scratcliiiig  River.. 

Burnside — 

Assiniboine 

Clear  Springs 

St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C 

Greenwiidu 

Cook's  Creek 

St.   Agathe  

Cook's   Creek  .... 

Headingly 

Biiriifido    

C  ear  .Springs 

Hiijh    Bluff 

ijigh    Bluff. 

St.  Pie 

Pi.rtage-La,-P  

Oberon 


Yield    I    Yield    I    Yield    I    Yield 


per  acre  per  acre  per   acre 
1S77.         1878.         1879. 


20 
21 

28 
25 


27 
25 

25 

'20  i 


30 


H5 
32 


27 


10 
20 
26 


25 
32J 
25 
26 

;io 

26 
30 
30 


19 


23 
34 

28} 
25 


18 
25 
25 
25 
28 
20 
27 
20 
25 
25 
25 


35 
27 


m 


1(1 

2i 

10 


27 
40 
24 
15 
32 
26 
32 
30 


per  acre 

1880. 


1« 
15 
26 
27 

18 


20 


26 
20 
27i 


32 
25 
25 
20 
30 
30 
25 


37 
33 


30 

25 
19 


25 


17 
16 
37 
20 
10 
35 
20 
40 
30 

30 


25 

20 
40 
30 
30 
20 
15 


Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 


70 
64 
62 


61 
*63' 


20 
25 
25 
25 


20 


35 
40 
30 
20 
30 
38 
36 
33 
18 
27 
30 
22 
15 
15 
15 
30 


25 
20 
37 
30 
25 
30 


Average   yield    according    to 

the  above 26| 


65 


63 

62; 

62 
61 
62 
62 
60 
60 


62 

60 
62 
62 
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61 


62 
60 
60 
63 
61 
64 
60 
65 
63 

64 


1877.  1878.  1879.  1880. 

per  a(;re.     per  acre,     per  acre,    per  acre. 


26J        26i        29i 
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.   per 
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Taking  26  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  as  the  average 
yield  of  the  Canadian  North-  West,  which  experience  tells 
us  is  a  low  calculation,  we  will  now  compare  it  with  that 
of  some  of  the  American  States  : 

Canadian  North- West 26  Bush 

Minnesota 17 

Massachusetts 16 

Pennsylvania 15 

Wisconsin 13 

Iowa 10 

Ohio...  •. 10 

Illinois 8 

These  facts  show  the  great  superiority  of  the  Canadian 
North- West  as  a  wheat  growing  country.  The  weight  of 
the  wheat  grown  is  also  something  remarkable,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Taking  the 
heaviest  samples  of  each  country  we  find  : 

Canadian  North-West 66  lbs.  per  bush, 

Minnesota 65  "       "        " 

Ohio  60  " 

Pennsylvania 60  '*       "        " 

Illinois 58  "       "        " 

The  oats  grown  in  the  Canadian  North-West  are  very 
superior  m  quality,  being  plumj)  and  heavy,  and  the  yield 
P'.'r  acre  is  simply  enormous,  when  compared  with  other 
countries.  As  high  as  seventy  bushels  per  acre  is  no 
uncommon  thino-,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns, 
and  in  some  cases  even  one  hundred  bushels  have  been 
realized. 

For  newly  broken  ground,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
oats  will  be  found  the  most  remunerative  crep,  and  thero 
is  always  a  ready  home  market  for  all  that  can  be  raised. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OP  OATS  PER  ACRE. 


Bl'tr     v. 


Namb. 


Benj.  TTartley 

Jno.  Dilworth 

Bayward  &  S 

Geo    Cadiuan 

W.  Jackson 

A-  Gillespie 

W.  Engles 

S.  C.  Higginson.... 
Jno.  Sutherland... 

Jno.   McLane 

J.  stirton 

Horace  Billings.... 
Robt.  E.  Mitchell 

Wm.  M088 

M.  Owens 

Jno.  Ferguson 

J.  Airth 

R.  Fisher 

J.  W.  Adshead 

Robt.  Black 

James  Armison 

Wm.  Corbett 

J.  G.  Rent 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald  .. 

Geo.  Taylor 

Wm.  Greerson 

J.    Casson 

Jno.  Brydon  

Alex.  McDonald... 
J.  FleiuiMg 

A.  J-  Moore.  

B.  J   Chubb  

J.  Geddes  

Wm.  Green 

A.  McDonald.. 

Jno.  Kelley 

J).  Gillespie 

B.  Adiiins 

Alex.  P  Stevenson. 

J.  Appleyard 

Jas.  Stewart 

Ed.  Scott 

P.  Ferguson  

Chns.  Logan 

Max.  Wilton 

Jonathan  Troop 

Andrew  Dawson.... 
Adiim  Nelson,  sr... 
Franci?  Ogletree.., 
T.  U.  Brown  - 


ADDKias. 


i    Yield 


Yield       Yield 


Yield 


par  acre  per  acre  per  acre  per  acre 
,     1877.         1878.    I    1879.         1880. 


St.  Charlei 

High  Blaff. 

Morris 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff. ' 

Greenwood .* 

Stonewall..   ' 

Oakland ' 

Kildonan | 

Portago-La-P 

Nelsonville 

Cumberland  H 

Cook's  Creek. 

High  Bluff ' 

High  Bluff, I 

High  Bluff.  ' 

Stonewall... | 

Cook's  Creek ' 

St.  Charles ' 

Birds  Hill ' 

High  Bluff. ' 

Springfield 

Conk's  Creek 

Kidgeville 

Poplar  Point.... 

Meadow  Lea 

Emerson 

PortBge-La-P... 

Stonewall 

West  Lynne 

Nol«<onville 

Nelsonville 

Kildonan 

St.   Agathe 

Gladstone 

Morris 

Plyinpton 

High   Bluff 

Nelsonville 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek..., 
Porta  ge-La-P... 

Gladstone 

Portage-La-P... 

High  Bluff. 

Portagc-La-P... 

Ileadingly 

Nelsonville 

Portage-La-P... 
Poplar  Pfiint 


60 


66 
76 
60 
40 
66 
64 


^0 
60 
70 
76 
70 
62  i 
100 
62 
86 
76 
30 


60 


76 


60 


40 


40 


16 


100 


»7 
60 
60 
76 

80 
60 
60 


76 
60 


76 
60 
60 
76 
60 
36 
60 
67 
60 


86 
60 
60 
70 
60 
46 


46 
86 

no 

80 


80 


66 


86 


40 
66 
60 

100 


87 
66 
70 
61 

78 


60 


60 
40 


60 
66 
60 
80 
60 
86 
60 
68 
60 
60 
86 
60 
60 
60 
66 
60 
46 
86 
60 
75 
65 
55 
60 
70 


68 
60 
20 
50 
35 
40 
60 
40 
76 
80 


80 


40 
60 
»0 
60 
70 


60 
80 
60 
40 


60 
70 
60 


09 


40 
60 
66 
60 
80 
40 
60 
TO 
67 
66 


60 
80 
66 
76 
60 
40 
60 
70 
76 
60 
70 
46 
46 
60 


40 


40 
70 
60 


75 
60 
50 
60 
76 


75 


50 
60 


Averag* 
weight 

per 
bushel 


40 

42i 

38 

3fr 

40 

3& 

3» 

38 

40 

40 

3» 

3» 

3$ 

42 

36 

36 

33 

42 

33 

,38 

42 

38 

38 

36 


38 

•  ••••I 

34 
38 


34 
40 
36 
38 
40 


40 

•  ••••  •  ••• 

40 
35 
36 

38"' 

62 
58—40 

34 


I'M  Mi 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  OATS  PER  ACRE— Continued. 


Nami. 


Addrisb. 


Oeo.  A.  Tucker Portage-La-P 


A. 
A, 
D. 
A. 
H. 


V.  Beokstead...  Emerson 

C.  Harvey ;Poplar    Point 

O.  Lowe St    Agathe  

J.  Nugent West  Lynne 

B.  Hall ^HeailiDgly  

Phillip   McKay Portage-La-P 

And.  Dryden St.  Agathe 

Jas.  Laurie  A  Bro.  Morris 

Angus    Poison Kildonan 

<}.    aranby High   Bluff 

Alex.    Poison,  jr...  Kildonan 

Geo.  Tidpbury High  Bluff 

Neil  Henderson Cook'p   Creek 

T.  II.  Ellison oiTrttohing  iiiver 

Thoa.  SigrouB Portage-La-P 

Jas.  Munroe Kildonnn     

J.  F.  Vidal Headingly  

Juo.   Taylor Headingly    

ThoH.  Dalsell High    Bluff 

John  MathewsoB...  Emerson 

J.  J.   Edwards iSiilfbury ..., 

R.  Sutherland Portage  La -P..  .. 

G.  i^tanyer Poplar    Point 

William   Hill Woodlands 

Neil  MoLeod Victoria 


Yield 


Yield 


per  acre  per  acre 
1877.    I     1878. 


Stonewall 

High  Bluff,... 
-ipringlield  ... 
Clear  Spring 
Victoria 


F.    B,  Allen  

J.   Davidson 

Henry  Hodgson ... 

.Alex.  Adams 

J.  Ourrie 

M.    fcJIlison 'Nelrtonville.    .. 

Jas.   Dodds ,Suunypide    ,..,, 

Jno.  Ilourie  St.    Anne's 

J.  F.   Galbraitk Nelsonville..   , 

Chas.   Stewart !Meadow    Lea, 

L.  Diensing i Emerson 

E-  M.   Maley Morrie 

W.  A.  Farmer Headingly 

Robt.  Boll Roekwood 

Jno.  George iNelsonville  ..  . 

Chas.    Cuthbert jHigh    Bluff.... 

U.   C.  Graham  Stonewall 

Geo.  Jenkins Bi.  /Agathe.... 

Jas.    Bedford Emerson 

Geo.  Ferris St.  Agathe  ... 

E.   Burnell Nelson ville.... 

6.  J.  Parsons Springfield    .. 

D.   McDougall Meadow    Lea. 

J,   0.  MoEwaa Meadow   Lea. 


69 
76 
45 
50 
50 
80 
63 


50 
65 
40 
50 
75 
50 
60 
00 
86 
25 
95 


25 

75 


60 
60 
50 


40 


70 
35 


52^ 
60 


60 


S6 


Yield 


Yield 


per  acre  per  acre 
1879.    1880 


) 
56 
50 
5<i 
80 
55 


50 
45 
70 
50 
60 


62 
75 
40 
30 
80 


71 


BO 


80 
50 
74i 


60 


60 


51 


65 
50 
30 
80 
100 
45 
40 


Dl 


50 

90 
42 
70 
60 
80 
54 
60 
60 
45 
73 
50 


52 

60 


25 
75 
50 


73 
40 
30 


50 
75 
50 
65 
27 
20 
68 
40 
30 
60 


70 
50 
4J 
50 
70 
40 
45 
80 
150 
50 
40 


60 

60 


60 
100 


80 


65 
60 
60 


20 
«5 
60 
40 
80 
60 


45 

40 
70 
50 
80 
60 
70 
60 
15 
70 
40 
40 
20 


Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 


37 
40 
35 

34 

40 
40 
36 

34—40 
36 
38 
38 
37 

34—40 


36—40 
40 


35 

401 

34 

36 

38 

32 


40—45 


36 

48 
58 

:« 

13 
38 

36' 


60 
60 
60 

36  46* 

60 

38 

50 

40 

80 

III 
36 

60 

3S 

60 
60 

V  ' 

n 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  O.^TS  PER  ACRE— Continued, 


Nami. 

Addribs. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

Yield    1   Yield 

per  bcre  per   acre 

187».         1880. 

Avsrago 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

J.    Winster  

High   Bluff    

nigh  Bluff 

Scratching  River. 

Burnside 

Assiniboine 

85 
65    - 

80 
75 

85 
75 

80 
75 
40 
75 
80 
55 
30 

J.    Stewart 

J.   H.  C.  Hall 

41 
33 

Robt.    Bell 

76 

75 

75 
«0 
60 
30 
30 
50 
45 
60 
60 
90 
50 

00 

36 

Wm.    Start 

Jas.   Sinclair 

Greenwood 

45 

50 

40 

R.  S.   Jackson 

St.  Aeathe 

40 

R.   Morgan  

Hoadinelv  

25 
50 
35 
70 
80 
60 
50 

30 
45 
40 
40 
80 
80 
50 

75 

30 

M.   Ferris 

Burnside 

40 
.35 
57 
60 
70 
«0 

75 

40 

J.  W.  Carlton 

M.  Owens 

Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff 

36 
42 

Nelson  Brown 

R.  P.  Bradley 

Jno.  McKinnon 

Jas.    King   and  J. 
McKinnon 

High  Bluff 

St.  Pie  

Poriage-La-P 

Oberon  

34 
40 
38 

40 

1877-. 
per  acre. 


Average   yield    according    to 

the  above 59| 


1878.     1879.     1880. 
per  acre,  per  aore.  per  acre. 


69|        58 


671 


The  comparison  between  the  Canadian  North-West  and 
some  of  the  American  JStates  as  respects  the  yield  of  oats,  is 
as  follows : 


ii'     ,.  ,t 


t 


Canadian  North-West  say  average  57  bush  per  acre; 

Minnesota  "  "         37      "  " 

Iowa  «  "        28      "  " 

Ohio  «  «        23      "  " 

Barley  is  grown  very  successfully  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  table.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent 
as  a  rule,  its  colour  fine,  and  brewers  pronounce  it  second 
to  none  for  malting  purposes. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OP  BARLEY  PER  ACRE. 


Nami. 


John  Dilworth 

Hay  ward  &,  Sou... 

Qeo.  Cadman 

W.  Jackson 

.  Gillespie 

m.  Eagles 

6.   0.   Eligginson... 
John  Sutherland... 

John  McLane  

Jas.  Sturton 

U.    Bellenger 

Robt.  E.  Mitchel... 

Wm.    MosB 

M.  Owens 

John    Ferguson  .... 

.Tames  Airth 

R.  Fisher 

J    W.   Adshead 

huht.    BUck 

J.  Armsun 

Wm.   Cwbett 

J.  J.  Kent 

G.  V.  Fit«g8rald... 

Goo.  Taylor 

W.  Griereon 

Isaac  Casson 

John   Brydon 

A.  J.  Moore 

B.  J.  Chubb 

Simon  Ballantyne 

John    Geddea  

Wm.  Green    

A.  McDonald 

John  Kelly 

D.  Gillespie 

Robt.    Adams 

A.  P.  Stevenson  ... 
Jas.  D.  Stewart.... 

E.  Scott 

Peter  Ferguson  ... 

Chas.  Logan 

Max.    Wilton 

Jno.  Troop 

A.  J.  HinKer 

F.  Ogletree  

F.  H.    Brown 

Geo.    A.   Tucker... 
A.  V.  Beokstead... 

A,  C.  Harvey 

B.  G.   Lowe 


AODRESa. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1879. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1879. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1880. 

Average 

weight 

per 
bushel. 

High  Bluff 

30 

35 
30 
40 
40 
60 
20 

.SO 
30 
36 
40 
70 
20 
35 
52 
65 
35 
25 
25 
50 
45 
40 
65 
12 
20 

30 
35 
35 
35 

50 

Morns     

50 

High   Bluff 

42 
40 
«0 

48 

High   Bluff 

Greenwood 

Stonewall 

tfakland   

48 
50 

50 

40 

40 
60 
40 
30 

Kildonan 

Portage-La-P 

4* 

46 
60 

42 
56 

Nelsonville 

50 

Cumberland  H 

Cook's  Creek 

25 

20 

40 
50 
39 
40 
40 
20 
20 

56 

50 

High   Bluff 

Hi>ih   Bluff 

High   Bluff 

Stonewall 

50 
42 

50 
40 
50 

20 

50 
45 
40 

50 
50 
50 
56 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Charles 

40 

30 
40 
&5 

50 

Bird'.'!  Hill 

High    Bluff  

Springfield 

Cook  s  Creek 

Kid.  eville 

65 
50 



50 
42 

28 

55 

30"' 

45 

48 

40 
35 
50 
30 
35 
35 
50 
40 
40 
40 

48 

Poplar   Point 

.Meadow  Lea 

40 

50—56 

Emerson ' 

35 
45 
43 
30 

51 

Portage-La-P 

Nelsonville 

40 
53 

35 

43 

61 
60    j 

Nelsonville 

West  Lynne 

Kildonan 

St.    Agathe 

60 

10 

10 

25 

38   . 

45 

30 

60 

45 

Gladstone  

38 

38 

40 

"    50    ' 

Morris  

50 

Pljmp'on  

High    Bluff  

45 

40 
45 
40 

30 
60 
50 

NeK'onville 

50 
40 
37 
30 

50 

Cook's  Creek.  

Portage-La-P 

Gladstone 

32 
35 

27 
40 
50 

48 

45 

Portafire-La-P 

High  Bluff 

Portage-La-P 

Green    Ridge 

Portage-La-P 

Poplar    Point 

Portasre-La-P 

40 
20 
4S 
30 

40 

40 

52 

45 
30 
15 

50 
30 
15 
40 
60 
43 

60 
30 
20 
50 
55 

67 
48—50 
48 
48 

Emerson     

Poplar    Point 

St.  Agathe 

50 
40 

50 
48 
40 

50 

48 



6a 

■u 

i  J: 
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TESTIllONT  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  BARLEY  PER  ACKK.- Continued. 


Nami. 


ADDRK88. 


I    Yield 
per  aore 
I     1877. 


H.  B.  Ball 

Philip  McKay 

Jas.  Lawrie  k  Bro 

Chas.  Begg..  

Angus  Poison 

Q  Granby.. 

Alex.  Poison,  jr.... 
Geo.  Tidtibury  .... 
T.  B.  Robinson.... 
Neil  Uenderson. ., 

T.  H.  Ellison 

Thos.  Sigrou.s 

Jap.  Munroe 

J.  F.  Vidal 

Jno.  Taylor 

R.  Sutherland 

G.   Stranger    ..,  .. 

M'lQ.  A.  Mann 

F.  B.  Allan 

J.   Dttvidson 

H.    Hodgson 

Jno.  FrftHcr  

Alex.    Aduins 

W.   Ellison 

AV.  Aylmer 

Jes.  bodds .. 

Jno.   llourie  

J.  F.  GHlbraith I 

E.M.  Maley  ; 

W.   A.  Farmer ; 

Jno.  George  

Chas.  Cutbbert 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Thee.    Bedford 

Edwin  Burnell 

S.  J.  Parsons 

D.  McDougall 

Jaa.  D.  McEwan... 
Jas.  Whimsler....^ 

Jas.  Stewart 

Wm.  Start ' 

Jas.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDowell 

R.  H.  Palmer \ 

Robt.  Morgan 

J.  W.  Carleton  

Matthew  Owens 

Nelst  II  Brown 

Robt    P.  Bradley... 

Jno.  McKinnon 

James  Ring,  James 
McKinnon 


Ueadingly 

Portage-La-P 

Morris 

Stone  Fort , 

Kildonan , 

High  Bluff. 

Kildonan , 

High    Bluff , 

Rockwood 

Cook's  Creek , 

Scratching  River. 
Portage-La-P  ...., 

Kildonan 

Ueadingly 

tlendingly , 

Portage-La-P 

Poplar  Po'lnt 

Bird's  Hill  

•^tonewall 

lliirh    Bluff 

-^jiringfield. 

Kildonan 

Clear  Springs 

NeUonville 

St.  Lton 

sunriyside 

St.   Anne 

Nelsonrille  

Morris 

Ueadingly , 

Nelsonville 

High   Bluff 

St.    Agnthe 

Emerson 

Nelsonville  

Sfiringiield 

Aleadi.w  Lea 

Meadow  Lea 

High  Blutf. 

High  Bluff. 

Assiniboine 

Greenwood 

Cook's  Creek 

Cook's  Creek 

Headingly.  

Clear  Springs 

High    Bluff 

High   Bluff 

St.  Pie 

Portage-La-P 


Portage-La-P. 


40 


40 
30 
40 
30 
36 
52 


Yield 
per  acre 

1»78. 


5« 
30 
40 

20 
35 


50 
75 


50 


34 


25 
35 


40 
30 


45 

65 
25 
28 
60 
42 
40 


50 


40 
40 


30 
30 
33 
30 


32 
40 
30 
20 
37 


Yield 

per  acre 

1879. 


40 
40 


25 

40 


31 


40 
3« 


36 
25 


35 
25 
15 
32 
60 
39 
30 
56 
50 


50 
40 
30 
40 
50 

m 

20 


40 


42 
14 


35 

50 
45 
48 


40 
40 
20 
45 
4« 
20 
60 
35 
45 
60 
35 
9 


42 

25 


Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 


Average 
weight 

per 
busheK 


80 


40 
40 


40 
35 
30 
40 
60 


28 
45 


20 


40 
40 
30 

io 


50 

60 

15 

40 

.■»5 

30 

30 

40  I 

40 

40 


60 
60 
25 
50 
40 
50 
25 
70 
40 


28 

30 

25 
45 
20 

59 

30 
45 
30 

50 

60 
60 

50 
50 
47—9 
40 
5ft 
5S 
5« 
50 
b% 


5» 
5« 


50 
50 
36 
50 


50 
50 


53 

52 


50 
'48* 
54 


52 
50 


49 
45 
48 
48 
50 
50 
48 
54 
60 

50 


61 


1877. 
per  acre. 


Average  yield  ftccording  to 
the  above , 40f 


1878 
per  acre. 


68 


1879. 
per  acre. 

37f 


I88». 
per  acre. 

41 


The  following  comparative  statement  tells  its  oT^n  iale 

Canadian  North- West  say 40  bnsh  per  acre. 

Minnesota 25  "  "  " 

Iowa 22  "  "  " 

Wisconsin 20  "  "  " 

Ohio 19  "  "  " 

Indian^* 19  " 

Illinois 17  "  "  " 

We  have   only  a  few  returns   to   show  in   Peas,    still 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  good  crops  can  be  obtained. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  THE  YIELD  OP  PEAS  PER  ACRE. 


49 

45 

48 

48 

50 

60 

48 

54 

50 


Nahb.           I 

1 

Addrkss. 

j 
i 

-—i 

Yield 

|ier    acre 

1877. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1878. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1879. 

Yield    ; 
per    acre 
1880      i 

Average 
weiglt 

per 
bushel. 

Wm.  Eaffles 

Stonewall 

Ki'donan  E  

High   Bluff 

m" 

25 
20 

63"'" 

25 

25"" 

20 
67 
20 
18 

20    " 

25 
80 
30 
15 

60 

Jno,    Sutherland... 
Jjis.  Armson 

60 

60 

npo    Tavlor 

Poplar  Puint 

Meadow   Lea 

St.   Agathe 

25 
40 

W.  Grierson 

Wm.    (ireen 

60 

Peter  Ferguson 

Ghs    Lifitriin 

(i ladstone  ,  

Portiige-La-P 

High   Bluff 

Qreen   Ridge  

Portage  La- P 

Euierson 

Max,    Wilton 

A.  J     llincker 

fteo.  A.  Tucker   .  . 

24 
15 
10 

25 
11 

20 

65 

50 

A.  V.  Beckstead... 

40 
25 

60 

65 

P.  McKay  

Porta  ee-La-P 

T.    H.   Ellison 

Scratching  River. 

Headingly 

Kildonan 

El  erson 

Nelsonville.,., 

20 
50 
40 

Jas.   Vidal    

.'6 

40 

40"" 

35 

30 
35 
68 

40 '" 

36 

John  Fraser 

66 

Jas.    Bedford 

Edwin    Burnelle... 

Robt    Morgan 

R.  P.   Bradley  

Jno  McKinnon 

Headingly  

St.  Pie  

30 
60 

40 
62 
16 

60 

65 

Portage-La-P 

28 

65 

50 


if 


62 


1877. 

per  aero. 

Average    yield    afeordin*^   to 

the  above 82 


187S.     1879.     1880. 
per  acre,  per  acre,  per  aore. 


34 


82i         88| 


There  is  not  much  Rye  j^rown  in  the  North- West  as  yet, 
but  the  experience  ot  Mr  Beckstead,  as  given  below, 
proves  that  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage. 


Nam>. 

AuuKieia. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1877. 

Yield 

per   aore 

1878. 

t 
Yield         Yield       Average 
per   acre  per   acre     weight 
ls79.         1880.     ,       per 
1  buihel. 

A-  V.  Beckstead... 

Emerion 

1  ■■ 
30 

80 

1 
40             40 

60 

The  Canadian  North- Wewt  i«  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Potatoes  An  will  b*»  seen  by  the  following  in- 
stanct'S.  the  yield  is  enormous  and  the  quality  is  well 
known  to  be  very  sup»M-ior  Som*'  Hpecimeu!*  weighed  as 
high  as  4f  pounds  eacli,  and  one  peculiarity  is  that  they 
are  generally  mealy  to  the  very  core. 

The  favourable  climate  and  the  rich  soil  of  this  countrry 
tend  to  make  the  potato  a  prohtable  crop  even  during  t4ie 
first  season,  immediately  after  breaking,  by  turning  the  sod 
over  on  the  seed.  The  following  evidence,  however,  will, 
show  how  successfully  this  product  can  be  raised: 

TEbTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE. 


NlMl. 

Adokksi. 

Yield   '    Yield 

per    acre  per    acre 

1877.         1878. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1879. 

Yield 
per   acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

John  Dilworth  ... 

High  Bluff. 

200 
500 

;'.oo 

400 
500 

250 
500 

:{oo 

500 
200 
400 
280 
600 

250 

500 
300 
550 
400 
400 
300 
600 
400 
200 
350 

200 
500 
300 

58 

HaywarU  &  S 

W    Jackfion 

Morris 

High  Bluff 

Greenwood 

Stonewall 

Oakland 

60 

A.  Gillespie  

W    Kaitles 

60 

500 
400 
300 
500 

""206"" 
350 

60 

S.  C   Iligginson 

Juhn  Sutherland... 

Kildonan,  B   

Portage-La-P 

NelpOnvilie  

210 
600 

Juhn  MoLand 

John  Sturton.. 

Horace  Bellenger.. 
Wm,  MoBB..... 

Cumberland,  II... 
High  Bluff 

200 
350 

150 
350 

58 

w 


m 


98 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE.— 

ConlinueU, 


«0 


58 
60 

60 


58 


Naur. 


Matthew    Owens...  High  Bluff. 

John  Ferguson High  Bluff. 

Jaf.  Afl^he-id St.  •  harlea  .... 

Robt.  Fisher. iCook'    Jreek... 

Jus.  Annson 'High  Bluff 

Wm.  Corbett |Springfield  

J.  V.   Fitzgerald... 'Ridgeville 

Q.  Taylor   Poplar  Point... 

Wm.    Grierson Meadow  Lea... 

Isaac  Casson Emerson    

Alex.    McDonald... 'Stonewall 

Jas.   Fleming IWest  Lynne.... 

Benj.  J.  <'hubb 'Nelsonville  .... 

A.  McDonald jGladstone 

D    Gillespie Plympton 

A.  P.    Stevenson...  Nlsonville.... 

J.    Appleynrd  Stonewall.     .... 

J.  D.  Stewart Cook's  Creek... 

J.  hn    Smith  M'estbourne..  .. 

Peter  Ferguson Glad.'^tone 

C.  Logan  Portage-La-P., 

A.  Dawson Headingly 

A.  J.   Uinker Qreenridge  .... 

F   Ogletree Portage-!.a-P. 

J.  A.   Tucker Portage-La  P. 

A.  V.  IJeckstead...  Emerson 

A    C.   lliirvey Poplar  Point.. 

D.  0.  Lowe St.  Agathe.  ... 

W.  B.  Hall Headingly.  ... 

A   Dojden St.  Agathe 

G.  Turner Lower  Fort.... 

Jas.  Laurie  &  B....  MiTris 

Gardner  Granby...  High   Bluff,... 

Alex     Poison    Kildonan  

Geo.  Tidsbury    ...    High  Bluff.... 

J.  B.  Robinson Rockwofd.  .... 

Neil  Henderson Cook'?  Creek.. 

Thos.  Sigrous Portago-La-P. 

Jas.  'Miniroe Kildonan 

J.  F.  Vidal Headingly 

Jos    Dalzell  High  Bluff..,.. 

And.    Nelson   Stonewall , 

Jas.    Mathewson...  Emerson  

J,  J.   Edwards Poplar  Point.. 

H.  W.    Mann Birds  Hill  .... 

F.  B    Allan  Stonewall 

J.  Davidson High  Bluff..  .. 

H.    Hodgson Springfield 

J(jhn  Fraser Kildonan 


Yield    I    Yield        Yield    |    Yield      Average 
per   acre  per   acre'per   acre  per   acre!  weight 
1877.         1878.         1879.         1880.  per 

bushel 


300 

400 


200 
300 


200 


300 
500 
'J.'iO 


]00 
4. 50 
400 
2,iO 
300 
200 
300 


300 
150 
200 
200 
lOO 


250 
300 
400 
200 


J  00 
200 
200 
400 
300 


150 
320 


400 


250 
400 


200 
3.i0 
500 


400 
300 
200 


300 
400 

400 


100 


400 
2(M) 
300 
2.0O 


200 
300 
200 
200 
200 


1.^0 
30(1 
2:>(\ 
300 
350 


400 
250 
250 
450 


250 


500 
400 


300 
400 


200 
450 


130 

175 


175 


300 
300 
300 
200 
400 


300 


450 
280 
3O0 
320 


300 
500 


200 
50 
100 
300 
300 
250 
300 
30<i 
100 


500 
2O0 


375 


39t. 


200 
200 
200 
250 
400 


250 
400 
250 
250 
250 


180 
200 
300 
300 


250 


350 
300 
450 

200 

"400* 
500 


300 
400 


200 

600 


309 


250 
300 
300 


500 
350 
250 


15" 
375' 

"iso' 


300 
400 


«0 


00 

60 


60 
60—68 
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00 
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60 


62 

60 
60 


f.O 
60 


60 
60 


50 
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60 
60 
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60 
5« 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OP  POTATOES  PER  ACRE.— 

Continued. 


Namb. 

Addribb. 

Yield 

per   acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 

per  acre 

187». 

Yield 

per  acre 

1880. 

Averag* 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

Alex.  AdiMU 

Jno>  Currie 

Clear  Springs 

Victoria  

100 

120 

200 
250 
300 

250 

00 

W.  Ayimer 

Jos.  Dodds 

St.  L§on 

Sunnyside 

300 
200 
200 
500 
400 

400 

Jno.  Hourie  

St.  Anne 

150 

300 

120 
250 
400 
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J.  F.  (lulbraitk 

Nelsonville 

.soo 

300 
800 

C   Stewart 

E.  M.  Maley 

Meadow    Lea 

Morris 

Robt.  Bell 

Rock  wood 

200 

-Jno.  Georire  

Nelsonville 

200 

200 

200 
360 

""300 

H.  C  Graham 

Stonewall 



Geo.   Jenkins 

Jas.    Bedford 

St.  Agathe 

Emerson 

200 

375 
250 
150 
350 
400 

876 

..... •»  ■ .  * 

Geo.  Ferrie  

t<t.  Ai^ruthe 

"•200 
400 
500 
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E.  Baruell 

Nelsonville  

Springfield 

460 

425 
300 
400 
30^1 

6.  J.  Parcons 

D.  McOougald 

J.  D.  McEwwi 

Meadow    Lea 

Meadow    Lea 

Jas.  Stewart 

High   Bluflf 

350 

350 

350 
350 

ii" 

Wrn.  Start 

Aaeiniboine 

600 
400 
100 
200 

"""200"' 

D.  Chalmers 

St.  Anne,  Pt-  D.  C. 
Gteenwood 



*    300  " 
600 

"""loo" 

140 
300 
300 
400 
400 
300 

400 

Jan.    binclair 

D   R.    McDowell... 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Agathe 

lleadingly 

Humcide  

Clt!ai  Springs 

High   Bluff 

High  Bluff 

160 
240 
1.30 
160 
250 
300 
400 
300 
400 

300 

R.  S.  Jiicksua 

R.    Muriran 

""l20  " 
150 
275 
260 
400 
420 
300 

400 

61*" 

W.  Ferris 

John  W.  Carletoa.. 

Mat.  Owenf 

250 
300 
250 
300 

60 

Nelson   Brown 

Robt.  P.  Bradley... 

St.  Pie 

Portage-La-P 

Oberon 

John    MoKinuon... 

Jas       King,     Jas. 

McKinnon 

60 

Average  yield  according  to 

above 304 


1877.  1878,  1871>.  1990. 

per  acre,    per  aore.    per  acre,     per  acre. 


308        802       818. 


In  roots  and  vegetables  w^e  produce  the  following  evidence 
•of  what  has  been  done  by  a  few  of  our  farmers: 
W.  H.  J.  Swain,  of  Morris, 

Has  produced  800  to  1000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre, 
and  ^0  bushels  of  beans  have  also  been  raised  by  him 
per  acre. 
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S.  0.  Higginson,  of  Oakland, 

Has  produced  cabbages  weighing  17J  lbs  each. 

Allan  Bell,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 

Has  had  cabbages  45  inches  around,  and  turnips  weighing 
25  pounds  each, 

Thos.  B.  Patterson, 

Has  realized  40  tons  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  some  of  them 
weighing  as  much  as  20  pounds  each. 

fiobt.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Cook's  Creek, 

Raised  a  squash  of  six  weeks'  growth,  measuring]  5  feet 
6  inches  around  the  centre. 

Wm.  Moss,  of  High  Bluflf, 

Has  produced  carrots  weighing  11  pounds  each,  and 
turnips  measuring  36  inches  in  circumference. 

James  Airth,  of  Stonewall, 

States  that  the  common  weight  of  turnips  is  twelve 
pounds  each,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  as  high  as 
thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Isaac  Casson,  of  Green  Ridge, 

Has  raised  270  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre. 

John  Greddes,  of  Kildonan, 

States  that  he  has  raised  300  bushels  of  carrots  and  800 
bushels  of  turnips  per  acre. 

John  Kelly,  of  Morris, 

Has  produced  from  800  to  1000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the 
acre. 

Joshua  Appleyard,  of  Stonewall, 

Also  states  his  crop  of  turnips  to  have  been  1000  bushels 
per  acre,  the  common  weight  being  12  lbs.  each. 

Ed.  Scott,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 
Raised  400  bushels  of  turnips  from  half  an  acre  of  land. 

W.  H.  J.  Swain,  of  Morris, 

Had  citrons  weighing  18  pounds  each. 

Francis  Ogletree,  of  Portage-La-Prpirie, 

Produced  onions  meaauring  4|  inches  through  the  centre. 

A.  V .  Beckstead,  of  Emerson, 

Gives  his  experience  as  follows : — 
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Mangel  "Wurzel  weighing  27  lbs  each. 
Beet  "  23 

Cabbages  "  49 

Onions  each  1|  pounds  in  weight.. 

W.  B.  Hall,  of  Headingly, 
Has  raised  carrots  3  inches  in  diameter,  beets  weighing  20 
pounds  each,  and  gives  the  weight  of  his  turnips  gene- 
rally at  12  pounds  each. 

Philip  McKay,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 

Took  200  bushels  of  turnips  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land,  some  of  them  weighing  25  pounds  each.  He 
has  produced  carrots  4  inches  in  diameter  and  14 
inches  long,  has  had  cabbages  measuring  26  inches  in 
diameter  solid  head  and  four  feet  with  the  leaves  on. 
His  onions  have  measured  16  inches  in  circumference^ 
and  cauliflower  heads  19  inches  in  diameter. 

Jas.  Lawrie  and  Bro.,  of  Morris, 
Have  produced  turnips  30  inches  in  circumference,  onions 
14  inches  and  melons  30  inches.     He  had  one    squash 
which  measured  about  the   same   size   as  an  ordinary- 
flour  barrel. 

James  Owens,  of  Point  Du  Ch#ne, 

Had  turnips  30  pounds  each,  onions  14  inches  around^ 
and  cucumbers  18  inches  long. 

Neil  Henderson,  of  Cook's  Creek, 
Has  raised  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  carrots   5 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  long,  while  his  onions 
have  frequently  measured  5  inches  through. 

Jas.  Bedford,  of  Emerson, 

Has  raised  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  none  of  the  far- 
mers mentioned  above  used  any  special  cultivation  to  pro- 
duce the  results  we  have  described,  and  out  of  nearly  200 
reports  which  we  have  received  from  settlers  concerning 
the  growth  of  roots  and  vegetables  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  not  one  has  been  unfavourable. 

As  yet  the  culture  of  fruit  and  apples  in  the  North-West 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  as  will  beseen  hereafter  by  thestatements 
of  a  number  of  farmers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  va- 
rieties can  be  grown  successfully.     An  abundance  however 
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of  the  following  wild  fruits  cyists,  such  as  strawberries,  r»5|>- 
berries,  whortleberries,  errnh  jrries,  plums,  black  and  red  cur- 
rants, blueberries  and  grapes,  so  that  there  is  no  scarcity  in  thiss 
respect  for  the  settler,  and  he  will  find  the  flavour  of  the  wild^ 
fruit  of  the  North- West  most  delicious.     In  fact,  strangers,, 
when  tasting  our  strawberries  and  raspberries  lor  the   firsfc 
time  invariably  pronounce  them  superior  to  the  cultivated 
varieties     Doubts  have  existed  as  to  whether  ap|)les  can  be- 
grown,  with  any  great  degree  of  success  in  the  North- West., 
but  lately  the  attention  of  nursery-men  in  the  Kast  bus  beene 
attracted  to  this  country  and  several  successful  efforts  have- 
been  made  to  introduce  a  variety  of  plants  into  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  why  apple  trees  should  not  be  raised  irte 
this   country   if  care  is  taken  at  the  outset  to   protect   the- 
plants  in  the  spring,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer 
that  all  young  apple  trees  should  have  a  wrapping  of  straw,, 
so  as  to  protect  them  in  the  spring  from  alternate   thawing- 
and  freezing,  a  great  detriment  to  their  growth.    It  has  been* 
proved  that  apple  trees  do  thrive  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  ground  to    believe   that  the    celebrated   "  P'araeuse '   of 
Quebec    could    be    produced.      In    Minnesota,   not  many^ 
years  ago,  it  was  contended  that  apple  trees  would  not  grovr 
there,  and  yet  to-day  the  Minnesota  apple  is  a  notable  pro- 
duct of  that  state.    If  Minnesota  can  produce  apples,  there  iss 
no  reason  why  the  Canadian  North- West  should  not  do  so 
equally  as  well.     We  however  refer  our  readers  to  the  ex- 
perience of  several  of  our  farmers  in  this  respect  as  shovvii 
by  their  statements  which  appear  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work.     The  cultivation  of  Flax  and  Hemp  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Red   River  settlement    was  carried  on  success- 
fully by  the  old  settlers,  but  at  the  same  time  the  want  of  a 
market  and  the  means   to  manufacture  the  raw  material 
interfered  with  its  profitable  production  then. 

Lately  several  of  our  farmers  have  paid  some  attentions 
to  the  production  of  these  important  crops,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  tried  them  is  certainly  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  as 
the  climate  of  the  North- West  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the- 
production  of  a  good  quality  of  both  flax  and  hemp,  they 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  resources  of  the 
country.     There  is,  however,  another  product  to  which  wft 
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would  draw  attention,  and  that  is  the  su^ar  beet,  a  root  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  North-west  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  already  being  paid  in 
'different  parts  of  Canada  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
beet  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Dominion  where  it  can  be  raised  in  such  paying  quan- 
tities as  in  the  North-West.  The  rich  soil,  the  ease  with 
"which  they  can  be  cultivated,  all  tend  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  crops  profitable,  more  especially  when  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  beet,  large  quantities  can  be  used  for 
ananufacturing  purposes. 

A  calculation  is  given  setting  forth  the  estimated  results 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pensylvania,  as  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  who  has  given  long  consid  iration  to  the 
subject.     It  is  as  follows  : — 


EXPENSES. 

1,000  tons  of  beets  at  $4  per  ton $  4,000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  manufacturing  at  $3  per  ton....    5,000  00 

Total 19,000  00 

RESULTS. 

t2O0  tons  of  pulp  at  $2.00  per  ton |     400  00 

30  tons  of  syrup  at  |20.00  per  ton 600  00 

€0  tons  of  sugar  at  1250.00  per  ton 15,000  00 

Total  Results $16,000  00 

From  which  deduct  expenses 9,000  00 

Leaves  a  profit  of |  7,000  00 

Deet  root  sugar  manufacturing  will  likely  at  n>  distant 
^ay  be  a  question  of  much  interest  in  the  North- West,  for 
without  doubt  the  soil  will  produce  very  large  crops  of 
«ugar  beets. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  show  by  practical  proof 
the  advantages  of  the  North-West  to  the  agriculturist.     To 
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the  sportsmen  we  may  say  that  it  presents  many  mdnc&» 
ments,  as  the  prairies,  ponds  and  lakes  abound  with  wild 
fowl,  such  as  the  prairie  chickens,  pheasants,  partridges^ 
pigeons,  ducks,  swans,  cranes,  geese,  snipe,  plover,  &,c.  i 
and  amongst  the  larger  game  we  may  enumerate,  moose^ 
deer,  antelopes,  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and  rabbits,  &c,,  and  in 
the  far  West  the  buffalo.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  there  is, 
an  abundance  of  fish  of  the  following  kinds :  white  fish^ 
(regarded  by  many  as  equal  to  that  caught  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior), pickerel,  pike,  catfish,  sturgeon,  rock  bass  and  black: 
bass,  perch,  suckers,  sunfish,  gold  eye,  carp,  and  in  some^ 
parts,  trout  and  maskinonge. 

The  dry  air  of  the  North- West,  the  clear  skies  an^ 
the  rich  flora  of  the  prairies  and  woods  indicate  that 
bee-culture  can  be  carried  on  successfully.  Several  of  our- 
farmers  have  already  paid  attention  to  the  production?, 
of  honey,  and  in  the  woods,  swarms  of  wild  bees  can  het- 
found. 

While  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  be  the  principal 
industry  in  the  Canadian  North-West  for  generations  to^ 
come,  that  of  stock  raising  will  be  next  in  importance. 

Its  vast  prairies  covered  with  rich  grasses,  the  sheltering 
groves  and  forests  here  and  there,  the  abundant  supply  oi 
good  water  to  be  found  almost  anywhere,  and  the  favourable- 
climate  all  proclaim  this  fine  country  as  certain  to  become- 
one  of  the  best  for  grazing  in  the  world.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  wild  grasses  are  considered  by  many 
as  superior  even  to  the  cultivated  species. 

The  winters,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  being  dry,  are 
most  favourable,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  great  area  of 
p^ature  available  for  the  herding  of  immense  herds,  would 
indicate  that  stock  raising  will  ere  long  be  followed  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  North-West.  The  same  advantages  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  the  larger  class  of  stock  apply 
also  to  sheep,  and  the  experience  of  many  of  our  old  settlers 
shows  conclusively  that  wool  growing";  in  the  Canadian 
North- West  is  a  branch  of  industry  whi(  h  will  prove  of 
great  profit  to  every  farmer  locating  in  it. 

The  Home  market  for  meat  will  continue  to  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  development  caused  by  railway 
construction,  and  as  new   towns  and   cities   spring  inte 
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'^existence  the  demand  on  the  stock-raiser  will  increase  in 

proportion.     The  prosecution  of  railways  and  public  works 

i/^ill  also  create  a  great  demand  for  meat  and  agricultural 

produce  to  feed  the  large  numbers  of  men  employed,  but 

t)esides  all  this  the  trade  in  cattle,  which  is  now  being 

carried   on  so    extensively  between   America  and   Great 

Britain,  and  which  is  likely  to  increase  every  year,  will 

-open  up  a  large  field  for  enterprise  in  this  country.    Messrs. 

iPell  &  Read  who  visited  America  in  connection  with  the 

meat-trade  question,  would  have  done  well  had  they  visit- 

-ed  the  great  plains  of  the  Canadian  North- West,  for  had 

they  done  so  they  would  have  been  impressed  with  the 

importance  of  this  country  in  that  respect.     The  Canadian 

Pacific  Kailway,  connecting  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  west 

with  the  Atlantic,  is  destined  to  be  the  avenue  by  which 

a  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat  consumed  in   Europe 

will  be  brought  from  the  pasture  fields  of  the  North- West 

for  that  purpose.     The  quality  of  the  meat  moreover  is  of 

•a  superior  quality,  as  far  as  present  experience  shows,  to 

any  raised  in  more  southern   latitudes,  and  this  is  caused 

principally  by  the  superior  fattening  qualities  of  the  wild 

grasses  on  the  prairies  of  the  North- West. 

We  have  already  advised  intending  settlers  to  avoid  bur- 
dening themselves  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  luggage. 
We  would,  however,  recommend  them  to  bring  with  them 
•as  much  of  their  clothing  as  they  conveniently  can,  as  it 
packs  in  small  compass,  and  saves  outlay  in  the  new  land. 

Be  sure,  however,  to  bring  your  money,  or  that  portion 
of  it,  which  you  will  not  require  to  use  on  the  way,  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  or  bill-of-exchange.  If  you  lose  the  draft  or 
bill,  you  can  always  have  it  replaced.  If  you  bring  gold, 
cilver  or  bank  notes,  and  lose  them,  you  will  probably  never 
recover  your  loss.  There  are  four  large  banking  institu- 
"tions  in  Winnipeg,  any  one  of  which  will  be  able  to  cash 
your  draft  or  bill  on  your  arrival.  As  soon  as  you  reach 
Winnipeg,  by  placing  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
nient  land  guides,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  purchases 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  will  be  secure  from  any  imposition 
in  that  respect. 

The  following  figures  may  prove  of  interest  to  intending 
settlers  a«  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  Canadian 
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North-West.  Farms  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  price 
from  one  dollar  per  acre  upwards,  *and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  can  be  secured  as  a  homestead  free,  on  payment 
of  ten  dollars  entry  fee.  We  will,  however,  base  our  calcu- 
lations on  the  Government  price  for  pre-emptions  of  one 
dollar,  and  we  will  illustrate  a  term  of  five  years'  occu- 
pancy : 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Expenditure  of  settler  with  family  of  say 

five,  for  provisions,  &c.,  one  year |  250  00 

One  yoke  of  oxen 125  00 

One  cow 35  00 

Breaking  plough  and  harrow 35  00 

Waggon  80  00 

Implements,&c 25  00 

Cook  stove,  &c.,  complete 25  00 

Furniture 25  00 

Tent 10  00 

Sundries,  say 50  00 

Outlay  for  first  year |  660  00 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  a  comfortable  log 
house,  barn,  &c.,  cattle,  implements,  and  say  twenty  acres 
of  land  broken,  ready  for  seed. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Will  realize  from  20  acres — 600  bushels  of 

grain  at  60c.,  which  is  a  low  figure $360  00 

Expenditure,  [say 300  00 

To  the  good,  besides  living I  60  00 

and  he  will  have  an  additional  20  acres  of  land  broken. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

40  acres  will  give  him  1,200  bushels  grain  @,  60c.$  720  00 

Will  pay  for  land  t  160  00 

Expenditure,  including  additional  stock 

and  implements 500  00 

660  00 

To  the  good,  besides  living I  60  00 
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And  he  will  with  his  increased  stock  and  other  facilities  b» 
able  to  break  at  least  30  acres. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

70  acres  will  give  him  2,700  bushels  grain  @  60c.|l,260  OO' 
Less  expenditure  for  further  stock,  implements 

and  other  necessaries 600  OO 

To  the  good,  besides.livmg |660  00 

And  another  30  acres  broken. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

100  acres  will  give  him  3,000  bushels  grain  ®60g.|1,800  09 
Less  same  expenditure  as  previous  year 600  00 

To  the  good,  besides  living |1,200  OO 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  he  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Gash  or  its  equivalent  on  hand $  1,980  00* 

160  acres  of  land  increased  in   value  to  at 

least  $5  per  acre , 800  00 

House  and  barn,  low  appraisal 250  OO 

Stock,  including  cattle  and  horses 600  OO 

Machinery  and  farm  implements,   50  per 

cent  of  cost,  say 200  OO 

Furniture,  &c 150  OO 

$  3,980  OO 
Less — outlay  first  year 660  OO 

To  credit  of  farm,  besides  living |  3,320  OO 

In  the  calculations  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  near 
the  truth  as  possible.  We  have  increased  the  number  of- 
acres  broken  the  three  years,  because  with  an  increase  of 
stock  and  other  facilities  for  breaking,  the  settler  can  break 
more.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  farmers  here.  Then, 
we  have  placed  the  expenditure  high,  while  the*  price 
quoted  for  the  grain  is  much  lower  than  is  paid  at  present 
by  buyers.    We  show  a  profit  of  over  $3,000  after  paying 
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for  everything  in  five  years,  but  wq  can  cite  nnmeroii» 
cases  where  settlers  have  cleared  more  than  $4,000 
and  15,000  in  the  same  time,  where  in  many  instances  they 
had  not  $100  to  commence  with.  The  whole  success  of 
the  new  settler  depends  upon  his  economical  management^ 
perseverance  and  untiring  industry.  If  he  pays  more  than 
$1  per  acre  for  his  land  he  may  be  sure  it  will  rise  corres- 
pondingly in  value  as  the  country  progresses.  The  intend- 
ing settler,  however,  must  never  forget  that  he  can  always 
obtain  160  acres  of  land  free  from  the  Government  in  [ad- 
dition to  that  which  he  purchases.  '  ^^' 
There  is  one  point  we  desire  to  impress  upon  intending 
settlers,  and  that  is  the  large  yield  of  grain  in  the  Canadian 
North-West.  From  this  time  no  immigrant  need  settle^ 
any  great  distance  from  railway  communication  unless  h& 
desires  to  do  so,  so  that  he  will  always  be  within  easy  reach 
of  a  steady  market.  Wo  may  safely  place  the  average  yield 
per  acre  at  30  bushels  of  wheat  after  the  second  year,  and 
can  also  safely  say  that  grain  will  fetch  as  high  prices  as  in 
Minnesota  or  Dakota.  In  the  Canadian  North- West,  how^- 
ever,  allowing  prices  to  be  equal,  how  does  the  settler  in 
the  Canadian  North- West  stand  as  compared  with  those 
south  of  the  boundary  line. 
Average  yield  per  acre  in  the  Canadian  North- West,l 

30  bushels,  say  at  80c $  24  00 

Average  yield  in  Minnesota,  17  bushels  at  say  80c.     13  60^ 

In  favour  of  Canadian  settlers $  10  40^ 

This  is  a  considerable  difference  w^hich  is  borne  out  hj 
facts,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  living  is- 
less  than  in  the  United  States,  the  difference  becomes  still 
greater.  It  simply  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  settlers  in 
the  Canadian  North-West  can  afford  to  sell  their  grain 
owing  to  their  large  returns  at  fully  50  per  cent,  lower 
than  those  in  the  United  States  and  still  be  as  well  off,  or 
they  can  (prices  being  equal)  realize  the  same  percentage 
more  than  their  neighbours  south  of  the  boundary  line. 
The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Lake  Su- 
perior,  next  year,  will  give  the  North-West  equal  shipping 
facilities  with  the  Western  States.     What  more  can  we  say 
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for  the  information  of  those  who  are  looking  for  new  homes 
to  guidethem  to  this  "  Land  of  Promise,"  but  one  more 
word  in  conclusion  ;  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  to 
be  pushetl  forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  will  give  employment  to  thousands  of  men. 

A  very  large  amount  of  Grain  and  other  supplies  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  the  extensive  public  works  of  the 
Oanadian  North-West,  and  farmers  will  be  kept  busy  in 
order  to  supply  this  home  demand  for  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  this  immigrants  will  be  able  to  find  plenty 
of  work  for  themselves  and  their  teams,  during  their  spare 
time,  so  that  the  sooner  settlers  make  up  their  minds  to 
•come  here  the  better  it  wMll  be  for  themselves.  The  next 
ten  years  in  the  Canadian  North-West  will  assuredly  be  a 
time  of  great  progress  and  prosperity. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  come  here.  In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  following  evi- 
dences, of  actual  settlers,  to  furnish  information  on  any 
points  which  we  may  have  omitted  in  the  previous  pages : 

STATEMENTS  OF  ACTVAL  SETTLERS. 


"I  am  a  native  of  Western  Ontario  and  have  been  farming  fifteen  years. 
*'js  my  fifth  year  here  and  I  much  prefer  this  country  to  anywhere  else. 

"  James  Strwart, 
"Meadow  Lea. 


This 


"The  usual  time  of  sowing  wheat,  oats,  and  peas  is  from  the  beginning  of 
*'  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  barley  from  middle  of  May  till  the  beginning  of 
*'  June.  The  weather  during  seeding  and  harvest  is  generally  dry.  The  usual 
''  time  to  harvest  is  from  the  middle  of  August  till  September. 

JXO.    McKlNNON, 

"  Three  Creeks, 
"  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  In  my  opinion  the  month  of  September  is  the  most  favourable  for  settlers  to 
"  come  here,  and  in  no  case  should  they  come  earlier  than  May.  Let  them  bring 
■"good  medium  sized  close  made  horses  with  them.  Have  been  here  eight  yeara 
*'  and  know  the  requirements  pretty  well. 

"  NBL80N   BrO  .fN, 

"HighBluflF." 

"  I  would  just  say  that  there  are  no  obnoxious  weeds  here.  When  a  field  is 
"  ready  to  be  reaped,  as  a  rule  you  cannot  see  anything  only  grain.  Flax  grows 
''  well  in  this  countrj.  I  think  it  can  be  grown  with  profit.  I  have  seen  it  grow 
*"  as  tall  as  1  saw  it  in  Ireland. 

"Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  splendidly  without  much  labor  and  with  ao 
■*'  manure. 

"  MaTHIW   OWBNS,   J.  P., 

"High  Bluflf." 
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"  Land  ouffht  to  he  ploughed  in  the  fall  and  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
•*'  spring.     Seeding  is  from  10th  to  15th  of  April,  ^nd  harvest  from  10th  of  August 
^' to  15tn  of  September.     The  Mennonites   here   grow   all   their    tobacco,   and   it 
'  stands  about  four  feet  high. 

"John  W.  Carlton, 

'■Clear  Springs." 

"The  month  of  May  is  generallj'  fair;  June  wet,  August  and  September  fair 
■^' wenther.  All  kinds  of  rmits  and  vegetaljles  sliould  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
""  ground  is  in  fit  condition,  and  will  be  tit  for  gathering  about  middle  of'October. 
*'  Brush  ground  broken  in  spring,  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  dats  or  potatoee  the 
*'  same  season.  "  "Jamub  Si.nclaib, 

"Greenwood" 

"I  have  been  in  the  country  si.Y  years  and  have  found  the  driest  summer  to 

*  give  the  best  crops,  even  thoiigii  there   was  no  rain    e.tcept   an     'ild    thunder- 

*'  shower.     New  settlers  should  come  in  May  and  ^brcak  their  laud  i.l  July,  then 

■*'  after  cutting  and  saving  plenty  of  hay  for  all  the  cattle,   they  can  prei)are  their 

■*'  buildings  for  the  winter. 

"  Hbmiv  Wbst, 

'•  Clear  springs." 

"  For  stock-raising  purposes  the  district  is  unequalled,  as  the  supply  of  hay  is 
*'  unlimited,  and  a  man  can  raise  as  much  stock  as  he  is  able  to  cut  fodder  for. 

•  David  Chalmkkm, 
"St.  Anne,  Point  DuChene." 

"The  potatoes  raised  here  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  have  not  been  in  the 
**  country  but  one  year,  but  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it.  All  kinds  of  roots 
**  grow  bviter  and  larger  here  than  in  Ontario. 

"  Wm.  Start, 

"Assiniboine." 

"  I  started  with  one  cow,  one  horse  and  a  plough  18  years  ago,  and  to-day  my 
"assessment  was  for  $13,000.  1  did  not  fail  une  crop  yet  in  18  years  of  my  farming 
^'  here,  and  I  must  say  this  year's  crop  is  better  than  !  have  had  before.  You  can 
**  depend  upon  me 

"Benjamin  Brcce, 

'•  Poplar  Point." 

"Rye  does  well  in  this  country.  [  have  been  in  Scotland,  England  and  th® 
**  United  States  and  in  Ontario,  but  this  country  beats  them  all  for  large  potatoes- 

"  Robert  Bell, 

"Burnside." 

"  I  would  suggest  that  intending  settlers  in  the  North-West  who  come  fO 
*'  settle  down  on  prairie  land  should  break  up  an  acre  or  two  around  where  they 
*'  build,  on  the  West,  North  and  East,  and  plant  with  maple  seeds.  Plant  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  the  seed.s  to  be  i)lanted  one  foot  apart;  they  afterwards  can  be 
thinned  out  and  transplanted.  1  have  them  12  fn  t  high,  from  the  seed  planted 
four  years  ago,  and  they  will  form  a  good  .shelter.  I  find,  alter  a  resilience  of 
nine  years,  that  this  North-West  country  is  well  calculated  for  raising  the  dilfer- 
ent  kinds  of  grain  sown  by  farmers.  Market  prices  are  very  good.  Wheat  8oc. 
to  f  1. 15,  oats  50c.  to  60c.,  and  barley  GO  cents. 

"Jambs  Stewart. 

"High  Bluff." 

"  Farmers  should  have  Canadian  horses,  and  get  oxen  and  cows,  and  pur" 
''■'chase  young  cattle.  By  so  doing  tlit-y  will  double  their  money  every  year.  I 
"  am  in  the  business  and  know  by  experience. 

"  James  McEwen, 

"  Meadow  Lea." 

"  I  can  tell  from  experience  that  all  root  crops  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
*'  better  than  ever  I  have  seen  in  other  places.  Turnips,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel, 
•'  beets,  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  citrous,  corn, 
**  beans.    All  these  grow  splendidly  here. 
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"  The  time  to  sow  tln!tn  itt  from 
"  iBt  to  16th    October. 


lat  to  15tb  Mar,  and  to  gather  them 
"  Udncan  McDouoall, 

"  Meadow  Lea.' 
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"  I  would  recommend  iriti-ndiriff  sittlcrs  to  try  stock  raising,  more  especially 
"  sheep.  "  Hamcel  J.  Parsonh, 

"Springfield." 

"  I  have  seen  fair  cr^im  riiis'-d  hy  breaking  early  in  the  spring  and  sowing- 
"  oata;  but  by  breiikin^  itbmit  2  inchiii  decji  in  June,  and  turning  back  in  tall, 
"  getting  up  all  the  Bub-noil  you  can,  is  the  best  way  for  the  following  spring- 
"  crops.  "  EowiN  Ulk.nkll, 

"  Xelsonville." 

"  I  would  adviBf  immigrants  to  fetch  all  the  cash  they  can.  They  can  suit 
"  themselves  better  by  buying  here  about  as  cheap,  and  they  will  only  get  just 
"  what  they  need. 

"  Georob  Fkhris, 

"  St.  Agathe." 

"  Timothy,  white  Ditch,  and  Alsike  clover  grow  well  here.  I  have  just  cut 
"  a  crop  of  seven  acres  that  will  average  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  anci 
"  have  thirty  acres  seeded  down  for  next  year. 

"  James  Beoford, 

"  Emerson." 

weather,  at  time  of  seeding.  i3  generally  bright,  with  some  waria 
rain.     In  harvesting  we  rarely  have  rain  ;  usually  clear  fine  days. 


"  .Spring 
"  showers  oi 


H.  0.  Graham, 

"Stonewall." 


"  I  consider  this  country  the  jilace  to  come,  provided  any  man  wants  to  make- 
"  a  home  and  knows  sometuing  of  farming,  that  has  about  $400  or  $500  to  begii> 


with. 


"  Jno.  George, 
"  Nelsonville." 


"  Strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  in  fact  all  small  fruit* 
"  bear  in  the  greatest  abundance    nd  give  every  promise  of  being  Very  profitable. 

"  W.  A.  Farmer, 

"  Headingly." 

"  Hops  will  do  well  cultivated  ;  I  have  planted  wild  hops  out  of  the  bush  into 
"  my  garden  along  the  fence  and  trained  on  poles,  bearing  as  full  and  fine  and  as 
"  large  as  any  I  ever  saw  at  Yalding  and  Staplehurst  in  Kent,  England. 

"  Louis   DlKNSINO, 

"  Emerson." 
"  The  longer  a  farmer  lives  here  the  better  he  likes  it. 

"  Julius  F.  Galbraith, 

"  Nelsonville." 

"  Now  that  we  have  the  locomotive,  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  with  any- 
"  thing  in  the  Dominion,  and  take  the  lead  with  roots,  and  I  defv  the  United 
"  States  for  samples  ijf  grain  of  all  kinds.  They  have  only  the  start  of  us  in  fruits, 
"  but  we  are  progrenning  well  in  that  respect.  Ff  folks  would  work  four  months 
"  in  the  year  they  might  be  independent  in  this  country.  I  came  here  in  1873 
"  with  only  thirty  dollaiH  in  my  pocket,  ten  of  which  I  paid  for  my  homestead  of 
"  IGO  acres.  It  is  ^roing  on  two  years  since  I  began  to  cultivate  the  place  I  am 
"  now  living  on  and  I  have  74  acres  under  cultivation,  with  a  suitable  house  and 
"  other  fixtures,  and  I  could  get  .fJi.OOO  for  one  of  my  quarter  sections.  I  can  W 
"  found  in  High  Uluff  any  time  with  $50  to  back  my  words. 

"  Jno.  a.  Lee, 
"  High  Bluff." 

"  Agricultural  imiilemenls  are  reasonable  here  and  can  be  bought  cheaper 
"  than  by  individual  importation. 

"  John  Eraser, 

"  Kildonan." 
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"enjoy  direct  steamboat  communication  with  Wijinijtej?.  The  land  is 
*'  but  rolling  prairie,  no  need  of  drainage,  but  still  it  id  well  watered  bv 
■*'  springs.  All  crops  look  well.  I  planted  potatoes  on  Ist  June,  and 
*'  weeks  we  had  our  first  meal  of 


Mj  claim  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aaainiboine  and  we   therefore 

not  flat 
running 

Slanted  potatoes  on  Ist  June,  and  in  eight 
em.  I  expect  about  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 
■"  The  climate  of  the  country  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Any  man  who  wishes  to 
"  furnish  a  home  for  himself  should  try  and  locate  in  this  country,  and  if  he  be  a 
■*'  man  of  any  energy  he  will  not  be  long  in  making  a  comfortable  and  profitable 
""  home  forliimself  and  family.     It  was  a  happy  day  that  I  first  landed  on  this  soil 

"  Obo.  C.  Hall, 

■'  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  There  is  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  this  country  for  growing.  There  never 
■*'  was  a  better  country  under  the  Sun  for  either  Hay  or  Grain. 

•  '  "A.  V.  Bkckstead, 

"  Emerson." 
"  Flax  does  extra  well  in  this  country. 

"  Geo.    a.  TrcKKR, 

"  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  Plough  as  much  land  as  you  can  in  the  fall,  and  sow  as  soon  as  the  frost  ia 
*'  out  of  the  ground,  enough  for  the  Harrow  to  cover  the  seed.  As  far  as 
"  my  experience  goes  the  ordinary  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage, 
**  onions,  b<eets,  peas,  beans,  Ac,  grow  well  here.  I  have  raised  as  good  veget- 
"  ables  since  I  have  been  here,  with  comparatively  but  little  cultivation,  as  1 
"  have  seen  raised  in  my  native  place,  County  Kent,  England,  where  market 
■"  gardening  is  carried  on  to  perfection. 

"  Thos.  Hkkry  Brown, 

'•  Poplar  Point." 

*'  NatiTC  Hops  here  grow  as  large  as  any  I  ever  saw  cultivated. 

"  Francis  Oglktrbe, 

"  Portagt-La-Prairie." 

"  Hemp  and  Flax  I  have  tried,  and  it  grows  excellently.  Tame  grasses  of 
*'  all  kinds  do  well  especially  Timothy.  My  advice  to  all  is  to  come  to  this  coun- 
*'  try,  where  they  can  raise  the  finest  samples  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  that  ever  was 
*'  raised  in  any  country. 

"  Andrew  J.  Hinker, 

"  Greenridge." 

"  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  come  to  this  country  as  the  settler  can  then  get  a 
"  crop  of  oats  put  in  on  breaking,  which  will  yield  him  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
''  and  potatoes  grow  well  ploughed  under  the  sod.  He  can  raise  enough  to  keep 
•<'  him  for  the  season.     That  way  I  raised  50  bushels  from  a  quarter  acre. 

"  Arthur  D.  Cade.nhead, 

"  Scratching  River." 

"  Gentlemen, — The  averasre  yield  of  my  grain  last  year,  was  :  oats  65  bushels; 
*'  wheat  30  bushels;  potatoe.-  00  bushels  ;  although  some  of  my  neighbours  had 
^'  over  six  hundred;  turnips  should  say  about  750  bushels,  I  would  much  rather 
^'  take  my  chances  here  than  to  farm  with  the  spade  in  any  of  the  old  countries. 
"*'  If  you  doubt  my  words  please  come  and  see  for  yourself. 

"  John  Bkvdon, 

"  Morris." 

"  Settlers  should  come  without  encumbering  themselves  with  implements, 
■*'  Ac,  &c.,  as  everything  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  figure.  Oxen  we  deem  advisable 
-"  to  begin  farming  with. 

"We  expect  to  have  a  very  plentiful  garden  supply  this  year  though  we  sow- 
•"  ed  in  May  and  June,  April  being  the  usual  time,  yet  all  is  coming  on  well. 
*'  Cucumbers  growing  in  the  open  air,  we  have  had  already.  Melons  and  tomatoes 
"  we  expect  to  have  in  any  quantity,  the  end  of  this  mouth  or  beginning  of  next. 
*'  Wild  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  to  be  had 
-"  in  abondance. 
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"The  soil  we  find  neb  and  capable  of  growing  anything  that  we  have  yeti 
"  tried,  and  that  without  any  trouble. 

"  We  plough  the  garden,  doing  any  real  fine  work  with  ine  spaae. 

"Andhkw  Dawhon, 

"  lleadingly." 


intenc 
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riding  settlers  should  not  bring  the  long  handle  Canadian  Plough 
"  does  not  work  well  here,  nor  should  they  bring  heavy  iron  axle  waggons. 
"  best  thing  to  bring  is  some  improved  stock  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs. 

"  CllAS.     liOliAN, 

"  I'ortage-La-Prairie. 

'•The  weather  in  seeding  as  a  rule  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  UixHb  are 
"  gathcHMl  tlie  tir-;t  woek  in  October,  when  the  weather  is  all  that  could  be  ili'.--ii- 
"  ed  for  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  Pricey  of  grain  are  good  and 
"  farmers  are  doing  well. 

"Pktbii  Fkiuichon, 

"  (ilftddtone." 

"I  would  recommend  settlers  to  get  oxen  for  breakinj^  the  .soil.  Morses  cout 
"  much  more  to  keep  as  they  require  grain  Oxen  can  be  worked  on  the  giass 
"  I  am  more  in  the  stock  line,  and  I  can  say  the  country  is  well  adapteil  for 
"stock-raising.  The  pasturage  could  not  bo  better.  Abundance  of  hay  ail  for 
"  the  cutting,  and  with  a  little  care  cattle  winter  well  and  come  through  iu  good 
"  condition. 

"D.    F.    KNIfiHT, 

"liidgeviije." 

"Would  advise  new  settlers  to  buy  oxen  in.stcad  of  horses,  as  they  can  be  fed 
"  cheaper  and  will  do  more  work  if  well  treated  and  fed  on  grass  and  good  hay. 

"Jamkh  1).  .Stkwaht, 

"Cook's  Creek.", 

"I  would  advise  any  young  man  with  good  heart  and  $300  to  come  to  thl» 
•'  country,  for  in  five  years  he  can  be  independent. 

"JOHHUA    APri-KVAllI), 

"Ktonewall." 

"I  like  the  country  well  and  would  not  change, 

"Jno.  Kkij.y, 

"Morris." 

"I  have  found  the  cold  in  winter  no  worse  to  stand  here  than  in  Ontario,  be- 
"  cause  it  is  dry. 

"Wm.  Grkhs, 

"St.  Agathe." 

"The  weather  in  April  and  .May  is  usi'ally  dry  and  clear  A  good  di'al  of 
"  rain  in  June  followed  by  very  dry  finf  .larvc-st,  which  usually  begins  in  the 
"  second  week  in  August  Have  grown  buckwheat  succea.sfully.  Uav(!  Heeti 
"  good  crops  of  flax  among  the  Mennonite  settlers.  Timothy  and  clover  also  do 
"  well.     Planted  20  appletrees  two  years  ago  which  are  growing  very  well. 

"AliTIIUH  J.    MooitK, 

"  Nelson  ville," 

"  I  cultivate  wheat,  seldom  seeding  with  other  grains.  This  seaHon  I  com- 
"  nicnced  seeding  on  10th  April,  season  being  backward  did  not  finish  .m-oding  till 
"  fifth  .May,  and  had  then  HO  acres  unrler  cro]).  Commenced  harvest  on  (Mb. 
"  August,  exjicct  an  average  of  :^0  bushels,  and  a  better  sample  than  any  i-inco 
"  1873.  Have  broken  up  100  acres  more  this  season.  A  prompt  attention  to  fall 
"  ploughing  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success.  I  am  so  w(dl  sa'islied  witli  mjr 
"  experience  of  farming  here  that  I  i'ltend  opening  up  two  other  farms  the  coming 
"  season. 

"F.  T.  Bhadlkv, 

"EmergoB." 
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"  Bring  your  energy  and  capital  with  you ;  leave  your  prejudice  behind  yon* 
"  Tyo  not  bring  too  much  baggage.  Buy  your  implements  after  you  arrive,  thejf 
'•  are  quite  as  cheap  and  better  suited  to  the  country.  Be  3ure  to  locate  a  dry 
■'  farm.  Break  yo.ur  land  in  the  rainy  season  (June),  when  it  ploughs  '^.sy  and 
'  rots  well.  Sow  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  Barley  don't  do  well  on  new  land. 
"  Take  advice  from  old  settlers.  "  "  Isaac  Gasson, 

'  Greenridge." 

"  I  really  think  one  cannot  get  a  better  fanning  country  than  this.  I  tell  you^ 
"  Sir,  1  have  cropped  5  acres  of  land  on  my  farm  for  si.\  years  successively  with- 
"  out  a  rest,  and  this  year  a  better  crop  1  never  .-^aw.  That  is  soil  for  you.  I  think 
"  immigrants  will  he  satisfied  willi  this  country  when  tliey  come  here.  Vou  can't 
"  say  too  much  in  praise  of  it.  I  wisii  them  ail  gtjoij  luck  that  come  this  way. 
'•'  All  1  say  is  come  brother  farmers,  come  and  help  us  plough  up  this  vast  prairie- 
"  country.     You  can  raise  almost  anything  in  this  country. 

••  GsoK<>E  Taylor, 

"  Poplar  Point, 

''Long  Lake." 

•'  1  have  run  a  threshing  machine  here  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
"  average  of  wheat  is  from  25  to  30  bushels,  oats  40  to  GO  bushels,  and  barley  30- 
"  to  60. 

"Jabez  Gko.  Bknt, 

"Cook's  Ci-eek." 

"  I  have  over  1,000  appletrees  doing  very  well  and  also  excellent  black  cur- 
"  rants. 

"  Jamks  Ahmson, 

"High  Bluff.'' 

"I  am  not  good  with  the  pen,  so  excuse  ma,  but  tell  them  to  buy  oxen  and  go- 
"  at  it  with  a  will. 

"  RoBEUT  Black. 

"Bird's  Hill." 

'' Having  only  had  two  years'  experience  here,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
"  country  as  1  would  like  to  'do,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  country.  I  was  nine- 
"  years  in  Ontario,  and  in  Ireland  up  to  mauhood.  and  1  prefer  this  country  before- 
"  eiihcr  of  them,  taking  ihe  averuge  uf  evLiylliing.  The  three  crops  1  have  seeii 
"  enables  me  to  believe  that  anv  man  that  works  in  this  country  will  like  iha 
"  place,  for  he  will  have  something  for  his  trouble. 

•Edwabd  J.  JonxsTON, 

"Springfield." 

"  Those  who  have  no  farms  of  their  own  come  here  and  farm.  Bring  no 
"  horses  ;  oxen  are  the  things  for  a  new  settler. 

"Jamk.s  Aikth, 

"Stonewall." 


very  si: 'table  for  both  oper- 
ly  c(iiniiH'nces  after  seeding, 


"The  weather  both  in  spring  time  and  harvest  is 
"  ations.     As  a  general  rule  the  rainy  season  general 

"  in  June,  and  settles  again  before  harvest,  and  continues  dry  through  the  full 
"  and  until  snow  sets  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  allowing  good  time  for  fall 
"  ploughing  and  threshing  out  grain. 

"  I  would  advise  settlers  in  a  general  way  to  start  with  oxen,  as  they  are  less 
"  expensive  in  cost  and  keep  the  first  year  at  a  less  risk  than  horses.  I  would 
"  advise  them  not  to  bring  any  implements  with  them,  but  procure  the  best  of  all 
"  classes  here,  as  they  are  especially  adapted  for  this  country.' 

"J.NO.  Fehgusov, 

"High  Bluff." 

"  Flax  and  hemp  have  been  grown  successfully  here,  and  manufactured  by 
"  hand,  many  years  ago,  both  by  myself  and  several  other  old  settlers.  I  hava- 
"  seen  stalks' of  hemp  grow  twelve  feet  high. 

"John  Sctueklanr,  Senator, 

"Kildonan." 
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■"Wild  hops  grow  to  a  larger  siie  than  I  ever  saw  in  anv  hop  field  in  Ontario. 


",AnyIone]who  wants  land  this  is  the  place. 


1  anv  bop  held  m  i 

S     0.    HlOOINSON, 

"Oakland." 


"  Arch.  Gillespik, 

"  Greenwood." 


r^rn  '<  Roots  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  here  as  well  or  even  better  than  in 
■*'  England,  as  that  is  our  native  place  we  should  be  able  to  judge. 

"  William  Haywood,  James  Swain, 

"  Morris." 

"^ATarmer  cannot  make  a  mistake  by  settling  here. 

"  Nbil  McLeod, 

"Victoria." 

'  "I  never  knew  crops  to  fail,  only  when  destroyed  by  Grasshoppers,  and  that 
*'  was  onlv  twice  that  I  know  of  during  my  lifetime, — now  50  years.  I  never  took 
■"'any  notice  of  the  size  of  our  vegetables  until  strangers  began  coming  into  the 
^'  country,  who  used  to  admire  the  growth  of  crops  of  all  kinds  Then  I  began  to 
""  think  our  country  could  hold  its  own  with  any  country — yes,  beat  them  too.  If 
*'  our  soil  here  was  worked  as  folks  tell  me  land  is  worked  in  other  places  tha 
•*  crop  would  grow  that  rank  that  it  never  would  mature  to  perfection. 

"  Robert  Sutherland, 
"  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  with  climate,  farming  facilities,  Ac,  and  consider  them 
■*'  far  ahead  of  where  I  came  from. 

"  James  Matbewson, 

"  Emerson." 

"  I  would_sooner  live  here,  as  I  think  I  can  do  better  than  I  could  elsewLere. 

"  Andkkw  Nelson, 

"Stonfwall." 

"  I  consider  this  country  the  garden  of  the  Dominion,  and  by  all  appearance 
*'^the  granary  not  only  of  the  Dominion  but  of  Great  Britain.  1  have  grown  flax 
"  here  for  several  years ;  it  grows  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw.  I  have  grown  timothy 
*'  for  eight  years  and  have  got  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre. 

"  Thos.  Dalzell, 

"  High  Blutf." 

""^  "  1  have  been  in  this  country  nine  years  and  I  would  not  return  to  Ontario 
"'  or  any  part  of  Canada  to  make  a  living.  1  have  prospered  better  here  with  less 
*'  manual  labor  or  trouble  than  I  could  possibly  do  elsewhere.  The  soil  is  go  od 
*'  the  olimate  is  excellent,  and  everything  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

"  James  V.  Vidal, 

"  Headingly." 

"  Any  man  with  a  family  of  boys  as  I  have  got,  that  intends  living  by  farm- 
"  ing  and  raising  his  boys  to  farm,  is  only  fooling  avay  his  time  in  other  places 
*'  when  he  can  average  a  hundred  per  cent  more  each  year  with  his  labor  here  as 
*'  I  have  done.  1  have  farmed  in  Europe,  State  of  New  Vork  and  Ontario,  and 
*'  I  can  say  this  safely.  "  Thos.  H.  Ellison, 

"  Scratching  River." 

"  I  would  not  advise  any  man  coming  out  here  to  farm  to  bring  any  more 
"  luggage  with  him  than  he  can  actually  help.  I  have  sometimes  weighed  roots 
"  here  and  found  them  to  surpass  any  I  ever  grew  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think 
*'  there  is  any  use  telling  the  immigrants  the  weights  as  they  will  hardly  believe 
"  it.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  this  country  can  produce  mora  to  the 
"  acre  with  less  cultivation  than  any  part  of  Canada. 

"  Geo.  Tidsbdry, 

"  High  Bluff." 
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"  Let  them  come — this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  struck  for  a  man  with  a  few 
*' thousand  dollars  to  go  into  stock.  I  on'i/  raise  oats  for  my  horses  and  have 
"  some  eighty  head  of  cattle,  so  cannot  say  much  about  crops'  I  will  have  60  to 
"  70  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  this  season. 

"  James  Fcllbrton, 

"  Cook's  Creek." 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  in  other  countries  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
"  man  can  come  to.  For  my  part,  [  have  done  l)etter  here  than  I  could  ever  do 
"  in  anv  other  country.  I  raised  wheat  here,  and  tliere  have  been  men  from  Cal- 
"  /.brnia  and  other  places,  looking  at  it,  and  they  en\d  they  never  saw  anythinfjf 
"  like  it  before.  One  year  I  raised  35  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Black  Sea  wheat, 
"  and  I  have  raised  wheat  which  stood  G^  feet  high,  and  not  one  straw  of  it  lay 
"down  1  would  be  glad  if  half  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  here, — and  they 
"  would  then  be  in  the  best  part  of  the  world  Every  one  who  comes  here  cand© 
"  well  if  it  is  not  their  own  fault. 

"  James  Owkns, 
"  St  Anne,  Pt.-Du-Chene." 

"  Good  advantages  for  settlers  in  this  country  ;  plenty  of  hay  and  pasturage. 
*'  Can  raise  any  quantity  of  stock  without  interfering  with  the  grain  crop.  Good 
"  water  and  plenty  of  wood. 

"John  Hall, 
"St.  Anne,  Pt  ^Du-Chene.' 

"  We  think  this  country  cannot  be  beat  for  farming,  and  farmers  can  raise  all 
*'  the  stock  they  want  and  cost  them  nothing,  as  tiii-_y  oan  cut  all  llje  hay  ou  the 
"  prairie  they  want  for  winter  feed,  and  their  cattle  will  grow  fat  on  it  if  weM 
"  watered  and  cared  for. 

"  Jambs  Lawrie  &  Bro  , 

"  Morrts  " 

"  Any  man  with  $500,  willing  to  work,  can  soon  be  independent  here 

"  Ale.x.  Adams, 
"  Clear  Springs." 

"  I  had  twenty-eight  acres  in  crop  last  year,  and  had  eleven  hundred  bushels 
"  of  grain  of  which  I  sold  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth,  besides  haviig 
*'  feed  for  my  team  and  bread  for  my  family 

"  Jamgs  D  -  insoN. 

"Inj,i   Bhitf." 

We  have  not  space  to  give  all  the  evidence  from  farmers  ><  i.i eh  v,e  have 
received  in  favour  of  the  country.  We  have  given  the  t.ame?  ra.d  addresses  how- 
ever of  those  who  are  willing  to  bear  testimony,  and  it  not  oiil  speaka  well  Tor 
the  country  but  also  for  those  farmerg  who  can  thus  come  'orward  and  g  ve  evi- 
dence that  they  have  prospered  in  the  new  land 

Wherever  you  go  throughout  this  land  you  will  find  tne  s;:ttK-.'3  in '.ustriouy, 
■prosperous,  and  contented,  enjoying  the  adVantagcs  of  church  worship,  schools, 
and  Post  Office  facilities,  thanks  to  the  eneriiV  of  the  authorities  'or  extending  th'^ 
benefits  of  civilization  as  fast  as  new  settlements  are  formed 

At  present  there  is  a  good  hoine  market,  and  tliis  id  likelv  to  continue  lor 
some  time,  while  immigration  goes  on  and  public  works  ae  proceeded  with  thus 
creating  a  large  demand  for  produce. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  rapid  construction  of  railways  wi! I  give 
immediate  facilities,  so  that  between  a  home  and  foreign  demand  the  farmers  of 
the  Canadian  North-West  can  look  forward  to  years  of  p'osperity,  haviu"-  as 
they  will,  a  fertile  soil  with  willing  hands  to  work  it. 
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GUIDE  FOR  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 


The  loUowing  advantageg  are  offered  by  the  Dominion  government  to  thoae 
who  desire  to  settle  in  th«  Canadian  North-West. 

An  officer  of  the  Government,  at  Liverpool,  will  see  the  emigrants  on  board 
the  ocean  steamers  in  conditions  to  ensure  their  con^fort  and  '^nffty  during  the 
passage  to  America.  lie  will  render  them  any  advice  and  assistance  in  hia 
power. 

The  name  and  adsh-ess  of  this  officer  ig 

JOHN  DYKE, 

15,  Water  Street, 

Liverpool. 

Tkis  officer  may  be  written  to  for  any  desired  inftrmation  respectiHg  removal 
of  Canada. 

Intending  settlers  in  the  Canadian  North-West  will  be  met  on  their  arrival, 
either  at  Quebec  or  Halifax,  by  a  regularly  authorized  officer  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  who  will  at  one*  talw  them  in  charge,  have  their  luggage  properly 
looked  after,  and  will  see  them  safely  on  board  the  railway  train  for  the  Wett. 

Settlers'  effects,  in  use,  will  hn  passeJ  frco  through  th«  Custom  House,  and 
anv  necessary  bonding  aurangenirMits  will  be  made,  which  will  thus  prevent  any 
delay,  inconvenience  or  loss  occurring,  Each  jiassenger,  before  his  departure 
from  the  port  in  Great  Britain,  .^hould  be  provided  with  address  cards  as 
follow  : — 


Mr 

of. England, 

passenger  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
IN  BOND 


And  he  should  see  that  one  is  pasted  on  each  of  his  packages  of  luggage. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  the 
Dominion  Government  agens  will  see  them  properly  accommodated,  will  direct 
them  in  the  purchase  of  ncccgsary  articles,  and  will  give  them  every  information 
to  assist  them  in  choosing  a  good  locality  to  settle  in. 

Under  this  system,  intcuding  settlers  need  have  no  apprehension  intrusting 
themselves  to  the  care  of  'he  Canadian  Government,  orof  selecting  the  Canadian 
North-west  as  the  country  in  viiich  to  take  up  homes. 

For  rates  of  passage  it  i?  better  to  apply  to  the  agents  of  the  steamships,  or 
the  nearest  Dominion  x\gent,  who  will  give  all  information  and  direcdons. 
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The  foUcwing'are  the  officers  of  the  Deminien  «f  Gaaada  in  Qreat  Britain  :— 

LONDON     .     .    9jk  Chabi-BS  TcppeB,  K.C.M  G.,  Ac,   High  C^mmuaioner  for 

the  Dominion,  10,  Victoria  Chambera,  Lvadoo,  S.  W. 

Mr.  J.  GoLMKB,  Secretary,  Hi|;h  C«BaaaiMi«aer'3  Office,  (address 
as  above.) 

HVERPOOL     .  Mr.  John  Dtke,  15,  Water  Strett. 

<3LASG0W      .    Mr.  Thomas  Orahamb,  40,  St.  Enoch  Square. 

BELFAST     .    .  Mr.  Chailbs  Foy,  29,  Victoria  Place. 

DUBLIN  .    .    .    Mr.  Tbouas  Connolly,  Northuabarlaad  Hoase. 

The  following  are  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  fieremment  ia  Canada  . — 

OTTAWA      .     .  Ma.  W.  J.   Wills,  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

TORONTO    .     .  aIr.  J.  A.  Doxaldson,  Strachan  Ar«ne,  Taroato,  Ontario, 

MONTREAL    .     Mb.  J.  J     Dalbv,    Bonareature  Strett,   Moatreal,    Province  of 

^aahec. 

KINGSTON  .     .  Mr.  R.  Macphehson,  William  StrMt,  Kingaton. 

HAMILTON     .     Mh,  John  Smith,  Great  Westera  Railway  itation,  Hamilioa. 

LONDON      .    .  Mb.  A.  G.  Smyth,  London,  OnWirio. 

HALIFAX  .    .     Mb.  E.  Clay,  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia. 

ST.  JOHN    .     .  Mb.  S.  Gardnir,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

<3UEBEC     .     .    Mr.  L.  Stafford,  Point  Levis,  Qusbec. 

■WINNIPEG.    .  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Grahamb,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

EMERSON      .    Mr.  J.  I.  Tbtc,  Emerson,  Manitoba. 

BRANDON    .    .  Mb.  Thos.  Bb^nbtt. 

These  Officers  will  afford  the  fullest  advice  and  protection.  They  should  be 
immediately  applied  to  "fi  arrival.  All  complaints  shovld  be  addressed  to  them. 
They  will  also  furnieh  information  as  to  lands  open  for  settlement  Jo  their  re- 
spective Provinces  and  Districts,  Farms  for  Sale,  demand  for  «iEpIoyment,  rates 
of  wages,  routes  of  travel,  distances,  expensfjs  of  conreyaace,  and  will  receive 
And  forward  letters  and  remittances  for  Settlers,  Ac,  &c. 


or 
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DOMINION  LANDS  REGUUTIONS. 


The   following  Ref^ulations  for  the  sale  and  aettlement  of  Dominion  Land* 
in  the  Province  of. Manitoba  titnj  the  North-VVcHt  Territories  shall,  on  and   after 
the  first  day  of  Jam.ary.    1882,  l*e  BiihstitiiU'd  for  the  Itegulations  now  in  force, 
bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Mhv  last  : 

1    The  surve}-ed  liinds  in  Manitoha  and  the  Vorth-West  Territories  shall,  f(.r  the 
purpose  of  these  Rc(:iilatiCM«,  he  classififd  aH  follown: 

Class  A.  -Lands  within  twenty-four  miles  of  the  main  line  or  any  branch  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pftcilic  llailvvay,  on  either  side  thereof. 

■  lihhi  t\>.' ive  mik.4,  on  eiilier  Bide,    of  any  projected   line  of 


\i':n  liie  '.'HfiMdian  i'licific  Railway),   approved  by  Order-ia 
*vl  m  the  Cdriu'ln  (iuzfll^. 

of  the  mum  line  uf  (he  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not 


€lasb  B.— Lands 

railwajr  (other 

Council  publ' 
Class  C — La^d^  -; 

mclud-  (i  i:i  !.-l''  ;•  A  or  H 
Glass  D.--L;.;  d  orher  than  those  in  Classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

2.  The  evei-rnidb  n  >;  jectioiH  in  all  the  foregoing  classes  are  to  be  held  exclu- 
sively for  horn  .n<  a'ii.ari  1  pre-eniptioiiH. 

a.  Exceiit  in  Cint.-  '  .vhere  they  may  be  affected  by  colonization  agreement, 
as  iiereiiiftft' :  oro"   i'd. 

b.  Except  where  m.  v\ill  be  nece^ssary  out  of  them  to  provide  wood  lots  foif 
settk  s. 

c.  Except  in  cases  where  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  provisions  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Acts,  may  deem  itex[>edient  to  withdraw  certain  lands, 
and  sell  them  at  public  auction  or  otherwise  deal  with  them  as  the  Gover- 
nor-in-Council  may  direct 

3.  The  odd-numbered  aectiona  ut  Class  A  arerenerved  for  the  Canadian  Pacifie 
Railway  Company. 

4.  The  odd-numbered  »eetiong  in  Classes  B  and  C  shall  be  for  sale  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  payable  at  the  time  of  sale  : 

a.  Except  where  they  have  been  or  may  be  dealt  with  otherwise  by  the  Gover- 
nor-in-Council. 

5.  The  odd-numbered  sections  in  Clas*  D  shall  be  for  sale  at  $2  per  acre,  pay- 
able at  time  of  sale  : 

a.  Except  wherp  they  have  bee't  or  may  be  dealt  with  otherwise  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Councd, 

b.  Except  lands  affected  by  colo'vzation  agreements,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

G.  Persons  who,  sufisefineiit  to  Riirv^y.  b'lt  before  the  issue  of  the  Order-io 
Council  of  9th  October,  lS7i),  excluding  odd-iiunti/  red  <  '^tions  from  homestead 
entry,  took  y)OSses9ion  of  land  in  odd-numbered  •  ions  wy  residing  on  and  culti- 
vating the  same,  shall,  if  continuing  so  to  occif^y  them,  be  permitted  to  obtaiit 
homestead  and  pre-emption  entries  us  if  they  were' on  even-numbered  sections. 

f'KB-KMPTlONH. 

7.  The  prices  for  pre-emption  lots  shall  be  as  followa  : 

For  land3  in  Classes  A,  B.  and  C,  $2.50  per  acre. 

For  lands  in  (^lass  D  $2  00  per  acre. 

Payments  shall  be  made  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date- 
of  entry  or  at  such  earlier  date  asa  settler  may,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  i)ominioii  Lands  Actii,  obtain  a  patent  for  the  homestead  to> 
which  such  pre-eruhtion  lot  belongs. 
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OrriCUL  NOTICB. 

13.  The  Government  shall  give  notice  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  all  agreements 
entered  into  foi  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  tracts  of  land  under  the  fore- 
going plans,  in  order  that  the  public  may  respect  the  rights  of  the  purchasers. 

TIMBER  FOR  SETTLSRS. 

14.  The  Minister  ot  the  Interior  may  direct  the  reservation  of  any  odd  or  ever 
numbered  section  having  timber  upon  it,  to  provide  wood  for  homestead  settlers 
on  sections  without  it .  and  each  such  settler  may,  where  the  opportunitv  for  so 
doing  ex>sts,  purchase  a  wood  lot,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  the  price  ot  $5  per 
acre  in  cash. 

15.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  grant,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Domiuion 
Lands  Acts,  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  lands  within  surveyed  townships.  The 
lauds  oovered  by  such  licenses  are  thereby  withdrawn  from  homestead  and  pre- 
emption entry  and  from  sale. 

l-ASTlRAdE   LANDS. 


for 


16.  Under  the  authority  of  the   Act  44  Victoria,  Chap.  16,  leases  of  tracts 
grazing  jiurposes  may  be  granted  on  the  following  conditions  : 

a.  Such  leases  to  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  and  no  single 
lease  shall  cover  a  greater  area  than  100,000  acres. 

to.  In  surveyed  territory,  the  land  embraced  by  the  lease  shall  be  described  \a 
townships  and  sections  In  nijaurveved  territory,  the  party  to  whom  * 
lease  may  be  promised  shall,  beture  the  issue  of  the  lease,  cause  a  survey  ot 
the  tract  to  be  made,  at  his  own  expense,  by  a  Dominion  Lands  Surveyor, 
under  instructions  from  the  Surveyor-General ;  and  the  plan  and  field  notes 
of  such  survey  shall  be  deposited  on  record  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

0  The  lessee  shall  pay  an  annual  rental  at  the  rate  o,*  $10  for  every  1,000  acres 
embraced  by  his  lease,  and  sh.ill,  within  three  years  from  the  granting  ot 
the  lease,  jilace  on  the  tract  one  head  of  cattle  lor  every  ten  acres  of  land 
embraced  by  the  lease,  and  shall  during  its  term  maintain  cattle  thereon  in 
at  least  that  ))roportion. 

d.  After  ])lacing  the  prc'^cnbed  number  of  cattle  upon  the  tract  leased,  the 
lessee  may  purchase  laud  within  his  leasehold  for  a  home  farm  and  corral, 
paying  therefor  %1  00  pf  r  acre  in  cash. 

e.  Failure  to  fulfil  any  of  the  'onditions  of  his  lease  shall  subject  the  lessee 
to  forfeiture  thereof 

17.  When    iwo  or  mor(    parties  ajijily  for  a  grazing  leuse  of  the  same  land 
^tenders  shall  be  invited,  and  the  lease  shall  be  granted- to  the  party  Dtferiag  the 

highest  premium  therefor  in  addition  i«>  the  rental.     The  said  premium  to  be  p.HjJ 
before  the  issue  of  the  lease. 

OKWERAL    PR0VI8I0NB. 


18.  Payments  for  land 
Warrants. 


may  be  in  cash,  scrip,  or  Police  or  Military  Bounty 
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19.  Tbtse  regalations  shall  not  apply  to  lands  raluable  for  town  plots,  or  to 
coal  or  other  mineral  lands,  or  to  stone  or  marble  aiiarrits,  or  to  lands  iiavintP 
water  power  thereon  ;  or  to  sections  11  and  29  in  eack  Township,  which  are  School 
Lands,  or  avetiona  8  and  26,  which  belong  to  the  Hurfsoi'a  Bay  Company. 


By  order. 


DlPARTMKNT  Or  THE   LVTKRIOR, 

Ottawa,  23rd  December,  1881. 


LINDSAY  RUSSELL, 

Surveyor  OeneraU 


